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Forging the future in steel = 


Tiki INDUSTRIAL . ENTERPRISES that are making 
history in our time depend very largely on steel. 
For example, specially, devised porous steels are 
helping to overcome the heat barrier in super- 
sonic flight, and thousands of tons of steel in the 
most complicated forms are being used to build the 
atomic reactors which will power tomorrow’s 
industry. Steel is synémymous with the scientific 
progress of our age. 

What of the men behind the scenes in steel? 
Some of them of course have high technical qualifica- 
tions. These are the specialists — engineers and 
metallurgists, mathematicians and chemists. Others 
are arts graduates whose interests lie in the human 


Steel is judged by its performance 
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and administrative problems of steelmaking. All of 
them are thoughtful, responsible men, very much 
aware of the future of the industry they serve. 

Their own future too has unlimited opportuni- 
ties. As the steel industry grows, the number of key 
positions grows with it. And the men of quality 
find their way very quickly to the top. 

Everywhere the steel industry is taking on a 
new look. New blast furnaces and rolling mills are 
being built, new melting-shops and coking plants, 
larger and more complex plant units. The men 
behind it all are men with experience and 
vision. They look forward confidently to the new 
era of steel. ; Boor 
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Western: Germany 


after the Election 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


ERMANS often complain, sometimes with reason, 
that their country has been cast by others for the 
role of a sort of international whipping boy. No 
sooner have they begun to make their economy 


_ function really well than the complaint is levelled against 


them that they are going to steal the traditional markets of 
Britain and other countries, steal even the very money out of 


people’s pockets. No sooner have they established a stable and 
_ successful government than the old fear emerges that they are 


about to institute a second dictatorship. No sooner have they 
spoken about economic successes vis-a-vis socialist-governed 


‘ _ neighbours, who have manifestly done less well, than they are 


accused of arrogance, the same arrogance which has led them 
into disastrous adventures in the past. 

A foreign newspaper sends a star reporter to_the Ruhr 
to discover a state of slavery there; another depicts Germany 
as the bad creditor, who has been lent money in the past but 
does nothing to ease the indebtedness of others; yet another 


trumpets terror of the impending second collapse of German 


democracy within a space of twenty-five years. 

It is, indeed, difficult for Germans to do right. If they 
rearm too efficiently they are accused of organising a huge 
tank army, which may once again take the long road to 


_ Moscow. If they rearm too slowly they are defaulting on 
their commitments to their allies. Had the German Federal 


election been rowdy there would have been the cry that the 


be Soy Nazis were on the march again. As it is, it has been quiet, 
very quiet, and so the talk has all been of stagnation and the 
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when asked what effect they thought the ‘ 


ee Gani maintain, ever consults their feelings, 


but it is probably true to note that this is a German failing 


too. This election campaign furnished evidence of that. In 
Cologne, Social Democrat Professor Schmid declared that 


-Germany must come first and the rest of Europe second. In 


one speech after another Dr. Adenauer churned out statistics 


which he maintained demonstrated the economic failure of 


Scandinavian countries, which are, after all, friendly and 
harmless neighbours. In Stuttgart, Dr. Reinhold Maier, 
Chairman of the Free Democratic Party, stated that the 
Americans had ‘installed, as he put it, ‘the wrong Demo- 
crats ’ in office after the war, forgetting that one of their first 
nominations was himself. In one town after another a Social 
Democratic vaudeville show poked fun at the Queen of 
England and her sister, although they had no connection | 
whatever with the hustings of the Ruhr and Bavaria. 

Perhaps the epic election manifesto was produced by one 
of the Free Democratic leaders at a time when half of 
Europe was complaining bitterly of the overwhelming 
strength of the German D-Mark and wondering how soon 
it might wreck the European Payments Union. The Free 
Democratic Deputy Prime Minister of the Land North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Herr Willi Weyer, entitled his manifesto 

* Save the D-Mark’. 

Social Democratic leaders were surprised, even aggrieved, 
Ollenhauer plan” 
for the military neutralisation of Germany might, if imple- 

mented, have on the rest of Europe. It had not occurred to 
them that a good section of European public opinion would 


at once accuse Germany of 
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Alliance, or that old doubts, n 


never been discussed with those partners and allies of 
Germany whom it would most nearly affect. — 
German preoccupation with all things German has cer- 


tainly been a feature of an election which, in spite of the | 


end long ago of allied occupation, and diplomatic isolation, 
has had some of the appearance.of taking place in a vacuum. 
Yet this is a small failing and one which is not peculiarly 
German. After the excitement has died down, the usual crop 


of political lawsuits settled, and the—politically, somewhat 


biased—gallup poll institutes have argued themselves blue 
in the face about Dr. Adenauer’s sweeping victory, what is 


there to be said about this election which helps to give a 


clearer picture of German Democracy today? 


4 


Social Democrats’ Incoherent Programme 

First, various minor points. The outstanding failure of a 
strictly political kind was that of the Social Democrats to 
produce a clear-cut election programme. Of course, they had 
to compete with the tremendous personality of Dr. Adenauer 
and with a state of economic prosperity which was undeni- 
able. It may be unconvincing to promise even more than 
has been achieved by Professor Erhard’s economic policies; 
it is hard to arouse enthusiasm for public ownership of in- 
dustry when private initiative is at the height of its success. 
But the Social Democrats should have realised that their very 
difficulties demanded a more coherent programme and not a 
virtual avoidance of one. A ; 

Muddles over nationalisation of industry were legion and 
even during the last days of the campaign Social Democratic 


speakers were saying different things in different parts of the 


country. It is still not clear today what form of public owner- 
ship the party really wants. The principle of ducking an 
embarrassing subject is not one which commends itself to 
the public; moreover, it was only in late July that the Social 
Democrats recovered sufficiently from the shock of the. 
Government social reform law to produce something of their 
own on the subject. Their ‘Social Plan for Germany’ 


attracted hardly any attention at all and appeared to be hastily 


compiled and only half thought out. Only in mid-August did 


the Social Democrats publish their White Paper on re- 


armament, but the main point which it made was that Dr. 


Adenauer had revised armament targets downwards—pre- 


cisely what the Social Democrats were themselves advocating. 
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Pedestrian Speakers pc % ae 4 
The lack of a competent opposition party is a real draw- 
back for a still infant Germany democracy. A poor pro- 


gramme was only one Social Democratic failing. The party’s 


election propaganda lacked bite and purpose; the speakers 
were pedestrian and there was a sad failure to make use of 


the big men of Laende politics—the Prime Ministers Kaisen 


and Zinn in Bremen and Hesse and ex-Prime Ministers 


Brauer and Kopf in Hamburg and Lower Saxony. The 
Social Democrats made their worst tactical mistake of all’ 


by attacking Dr. Adenauer personally. One leading Christian 


Democrat pointed out to me that this was the surest way 


of giving the C.D.U. more votes, for its leader’s magnetism 


- 


y to the Western 


_ picture has been that of a normal head of a state going about = 


th 


a pressure group represe ee 


mal is not likely to make real pro- 
gress towards its goal of becoming a respectable conservative «= 
force; as one Free Demo t bitingly, but not untruthfully, — ee. 
put it, a party which allows itself to become the satellite  —_— 
of the Christian Demograts can only ‘return to Parliament — 
in Dr. Adenauer’s knapsack’. It is as easy to be swamped by tS 
the sheer numbers and riches of the Christian Democrats as 


by Dr. Adenauer’s glittering personality, °° eee 
Nor are the Free Democrats anything but an uncertain — 
i . Their liberal wing in southern = 
young opportunists in the Ruhr 
. themselves which direction the = 
e, It can win votes inonly one of 
a genuine liberalism and drawing 
away supporters from the Christian Democrats, or by moving a 
to the right, where there are still plenty of political outlaws SS 
and disgruntled nationalists. The argument in favour of a 
‘third force’ has been well put by the Free Democrats, that — 


‘the German character is unsuited to a two-party system 7g 


which can stealthily degenerate into a one-party despotism; —__ 
but the Free Democrats have so far forgotten that a real — 
‘third force’ has to be given beliefs as well as a party 
machine, and a wholesome political creed as well as a guide 
book to political tactics. There is no sign yet that this party . 

has begun to chart a coherent course. cag. de ge ee 
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Overpowering Dominance of Dr. Adenauer 

Attention has been less attracted by Social and Free 
Democratic shortcomings than by the overpowering domin- 
ance of Dr. Adenauer, a dominance which has sometimes  __ 
looked dangerously like despotism. The sway of the Chan- 
cellor and his party has been called ‘political Catholicism” = = 
and ‘authoritarian democracy’ and the way in which it has 7 


been exercised has been violently assailed. The Chancellor’s 
‘Special railway train; his habit of treating every political — Bar 


meeting as a political demonstration; his tilts at the Social 
Democrats and his clumsy suggestions that their victory 
would bring ‘the ruin’ of German democracy: these things 
focus a great deal of criticism on him; yet on the whole the 


strong epithets which are not altogether foreign to an election = 
campaign. ; ee Be oo ge 
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R.A.F. pilots of Fighter Command hurrying to their aircraft.during the Battle of Britain 


Looking Back on the Battle of Britain 


By Marshal of the R.A.F. SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


EXT time you are in London with an hour to spare 

you might like to go into Westminster Abbey and have 

a look at the lovely R.A.F. memorial window in Henry 

VII’s Chapel: There you will find the badges of all 
the Squadrons that fought in the Battle of Britain, in that tragic 
and glorious summer which somehow today seems so much more 
than seventeen years ago. 

I am going to take a look back at the Battle in the light of the 
account of it given in Mr. Basil Collier’s volume of the Official 
War History, The Defence of the United 
Kingdom*. His book deals with the whole 
story from the time the sirens sounded that 
first false alarm on the morning of Septem- 
ber 3, 1939,-to the end of the V.2. attacks 
in 1945: but I am going to discuss only 
the Battle of Britain in the summer of 
1940. 

Mr. Collier says in his preface: ‘If the 
Battle of Britain was not the most import- 
ant action ever fought by British arms— 
and posterity may well deem it so—its 
effects were certainly not less momentous 
than those of the most ‘striking victories 
of Hawke and Nelson ’—to which he might 
have added Marlborough and Wellington. 
Incidentally, is it not extraordinary to think 
that such an immensely decisive battle 
should have been fought by a force—Fighter 
Command—whose fighting strength in pilots 
was only 1,253 when the battle began? No 
wonder Mr. Churchill made his immortal 
remark about the Few. 

Before .considering why those sixteen 
weeks of air fighting over our eastern and 
southern counties and the Channel were as 
important as Mr. Collier suggests, I want 

*H.M. Stationery Office. 50s. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding (now 
Lord Dowding), Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Fighter Command, 1936-1940 


to recall the preparatory period before the war. There are one 
or two things about those days which we, as voters and wage- 
earners and tax-payers, might do worse than bear in mind today, 
twenty years after. I was reading The Economist a few weeks 
ago and I came across this sentence: ‘ On defence, we have learnt 
twice in less than half a century what can happen when we 
decide we cannot afford, or do not need, to meet its minimum 
demands properly ’. We have indeed! And if we do it again in a 
nuclear age, we shall not get away with it a third time. It would 
be silly to pretend that we can disregard the 
economic factor: but when you are told 
that we can not ‘afford’ to be strong, you 
might remember this, of which Mr. Collier 
reminds us. 

After the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference of 1933, the government of the 
day appointed a body called the Defence 
Requirements Committee, to advise them 
how to meet ‘the worst deficiencies in 
National and Imperial Defence’: and those 
deficiencies were obvious and shocking. The 
Committee made a report in February 1934 
which involved a capital expenditure of 
about £71,000,000 over the next five years. 
A ministerial committee under the Prime 
Minister came to the conclusion that the 
recommendations of the committee were 
‘beyond the Nation’s means’: £71,000,000 
—about £14,000,000 a year—‘ beyond the 
Nation’s means ’ in 1934. 

I was a member of the Air Staff in 
London before the war, and I would be 
the last to claim that we were as wise or 
far-seeing as we should have been. We made 
many mistakes. We ought, for instance, to 
have planned earlier for the provision of 
many more fighters than we did. And all 
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our mistakes cannot be excused by the 
fact that in those days no one had any - 
experience of air war on a major scale. 
But of one thing we cannot be accused, . 
and that is of failing to bring contin- 
ually before the government the urgent 
need for rapid and effective rearma- 
ment in the face of the Nazi menace. 
No fair-minded man can deny that the 
primary reason for our being brought 
to the brink of the abyss in 1940— 
from which we were saved by the skin 
of our teeth by the R.A.F. in the Battle 
of Britain—was the extraordinary. 
obsession of the government in the 
previous five years that this great, fich 
country could not afford to be strong. 

For example, Mr. Collier reminds us 
of the shortage of fighter pilots, which 
was even more critical in the Battle 
than that of aircraft. He rightly says 
that probably no amount of foresight 
would have enabled the Air Staff to 
persuade a peace-time government to 
increase the facilities for the recruit- 
ment and training of pilots before the 
Munich crisis. If the shortage of air- 
craft was less critical, still the figures 
given for production and _ reserves 
against losses in battle make one think 
how supremely fortunate we were to have been given the saving 
grace of the ‘phoney war’, and not to have had to fight the 
Battle a year or so earlier. 

In those years before the war one expansion scheme after 
another for the R.A.F. was turned down or cut back on financial 
grounds. As Mr. Collier says, with studied moderation, ‘ the 
governing factor was the extent to which it seemed wise to divert 
to warlike ends the resources of a nation whose well-being was 
bound up with flourishing markets and sound trade’. Actually 
it took the rumble of Nazi tanks in the streets of Vienna to induce 
our political masters to abandon what was known as the principle 
of non-interference with the normal flow of trade. Even in 1938 
the financial basis of planning was still that all three Services 
should be rationed to a total of about £300,000,000 a year between 
them for the five years 1937 to 1941; and that at a time when 
the Government knew the Germans were spending £1,000,000,000 
a year. It was not until the spring of 1939, a few desperately 
short months before the attack on Poland, that National Service 
was at last introduced. 


Air Vice-Marshal K. R. 


Lessons to be Learned 

Times have changed since 1937 and 1938, but I beg you not 
to ignore all the lessons of those years. If a people will not insist 
on their government making adequate preparations for war, they 
cannot expect to be adequately defended when war comes. That 
is one of the simple facts of life that we should .do well to 
remember today. 

Now for the Battle itself: the main reason why it will be 
remembered as anyway one of the most decisive battles of history 
is simply that, if we had been defeated—if the R.A.F. had been 
wiped out as the German Air Force boasted we should be in less 
than a month—England would have been invaded. I think there 
is no doubt about that; and I think, too, that there could not 
really have been much doubt about the result. We should have 
fought on the beaches, we should’ have fought in the hills, we 
should never have surrendered—as Churchill said at’ the time. 


But—let us face it—pikes and maces and twelve-bore shot-guns ~ 


are all very well but they are no match for Panzer divisions. The 
miracle of Dunkirk had saved some 360,000 men to fight again 
another day, but almost all their heavy equipment had been lost 
in France. Even in September there were still only about 350 
medium and cruiser tanks in this country, all armed with nothing 
heavier than two-pounders. pli 


ark (now Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Keith Park), Air Officer Commanding, No. 11 Group, 
Fighter Command, April-December, 1940 
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__. What a mercy that Hitler was not a 
Napoleon! As Sir Winston says in his 
book, if he had been gifted with super- 
natural wisdom he would have slowed 
down the attack on the French front, 
making perhaps a pause of three or four 
weeks after Dunkirk on the line of the 
Seine, and meanwhile developing his _ 
preparations to invade England. One 
result would have been to drain this 
country, not only of what little army 
equipment was left, to build up the new 
B.E.F. that had already started to form, 
but also—far more fatal—of still more 
of the already desperately short fighters 
and A.A. guns. But the lure of Paris, 
the sweet prospect of that moment of 
revenge when he danced his little jig 
at Compiégne, was too strong for Hitler, 
and it was not until July 16 that he 
issued the first order for Operation Sea- 
Lion, the invasion of England. 

In that order he laid down the first 
of the preparations that must be under- 
taken before a landing would be pos- 
sible, in this paragraph: ‘ The British 
Air Force to be eliminated to such an 
extent that it will be incapable of put- 
ting up any substantial opposition to 
the invading troops ’. Mr. Collier, sum- 

ming up the first ‘phase of the Battle of Britain—July 10 to 

August 12—writes: ‘The attackers were ill-served by a policy 

which gave the defenders every chance of-learning from their mis- 

takes, instead of overwhelming them by a series of well-concerted 
blows delivered without prolonged rehearsal ’. 

I fully agree with that comment. At the end of 1941 I was 
the air member of a little team appointed by Mr. Churchill to 
make a plan, as Germans, for the invasion of England the 
following spring, the object being to give us a better idea whether 
we need really bother much more about invasion. In our plan 
we decided, after careful consideration, not to have any distinct 
preliminary operations to destroy British air power, but instead 
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put our shirt on a massive assault in what we hoped would be ~ 


overwhelming force on D-Day itself. I have often thought that 
if Hitler had done that in August 1940—or at any rate with no 
more than a day.or two’s preliminary action—he would have 
got ashore and then—who knows? It might have cost him 100,000 
men, but it is difficult to see how it could have failed to have 
won him the war; and what were 100,000 men compared to the 
millions he subsequently threw away in Russia and elsewhere? 

However, all that is speculation, based partly. on wisdom after 
the event. The Air Staff said at the time that, in their view, 
sea-borne invasion was not a practicable operation of war unless 
Fighter Command was first defeated. Fortunately Hitler agreed 
with them. 

In any case, that or any other plan could only have succeeded 
if it had been really well executed. General Smuts once said 
to me: ‘My boy, it is the greatest mistake to imagine that it 
is the great victories that decide wars; on the contrary, it is’ 
the great blunders’. I am not saying this to detract in any way 
from the well-earned fame of Dowding or Park. But it must 
be admitted that they owed a good deal to the blunders of their 
enemies—Goering, Kesselring, and the others—just as we in 
Coastal Command later owed our success in the Battle of the 
Atlantic partly to the shortcomings of Doenitz as a commander. — 


Goering’s Cardinal Blunder . 
True, Goering always insisted that the early destruction of the 
R.A.F. was the Luftwaffe’s first job. But he does not seem to 
have been able to get his orders carried out; and anyway he 
allowed his subordinates to go on attacking Bomber and Coastal 
Command stations, which had little or no effect on the course 


of the Battle. Then, on August 15, he made his really cardinal — 
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it would have capiosed an Be Spalling handica; 


that what Mr. Collier calls ‘ 


owe realised” at the time. But it ‘wa 
- Berlin on August 25 that led : 
London, and gave Park his much-needed relief by switching the 


n us. Fortunately 
~ for us, the enemy so often failed to cone 
the really important targets. It was | 


planners’ came most happily to the aid of Fighter Command. 


In that week the Germans made a dead set at our fighter bases, 

bes the sector stations in Eleven Group: Kenley and Biggin Hill, 
Hornchurch. North Weald, West Malling—all were heavily 
. damaged. But, thank goodness, the enemy, as Mr. Collier says, 


‘too easily satisfied with their success, failed to hammer their 


_ advantage home’. And just when things began to look really 
_ sticky, the Germans switched from the sector stations to London; 
and Dowding and Park could breathe again. © 


: That particular ‘mercy we owe partly to Hitler, who. was so 
often our best secret weapon, and partly to Bomber Command. 


_ The Battle of Britain, of course, was pre-eminently Fighter Com- 


mand’s triumph. But do not let us overlook the contribution made 
by the Bombers. Mr. Collier brings out well the important influ- 


ence of the thse a of the Channel hak in spoiling Hitler’ s. 


on, and stick to, 
the end of the most 
® ~ critical-week of the whole Battle—August 31 to September 6— 
ad the besetting sin of the German 


jon—incidentally, 2 a goo 


Luftwaffe off his sector stations. 
I can give no more than one brief Se to Caminend: Mr. 


Collier gives Lord Dowding the credit that is justly due to him 
for his fine strategic handling of the Command. But I think he is 


a little less than generous to Air Marshal Park, the Commander of 
No. 11 Group which bore the brunt of the fighting over London 
and south-eastern counties. He gives perhaps 
prominence to the controversy about whether Park should—or 
indeed could—have employed bigger formations, instead of the 
single squadrons or pairs of squadrons with which he always 


tried to intercept the enemy before he reached his targets. I 


remember well the conference in the Air Council room when Park 
and Leigh Mallory had it out on that subject. Leigh Mallory was 
a very old friend of mine and a first-rate officer. Park, in my 
opinion, both in the Battle of Britain and later in the defence of 
Malta, proved himself to be a magnificent Commander of 


’ Fighters. Future generations of Englishmen should recognise that 
we owed our salvation in the great Battle that we commemorate 
this week in no small measure to Keith Park.—Home Service 


The Pakistan (ial Seraec. 


ie By GEOFFREY BURGESS 


HINKING back over the years of agitation preceding the 
Indian Independence Act, it seems to me that one of the 
most remarkable facts about that remarkable period was 
that none of the three major interests completely lost its 


temper. And that fact has been one of the major influences in 


the evolution of the Civil Services in Pakistan and, in particular, 


- of the small select service dignified with the title of Civil Service 


of Pakistan. 


ighwenty-five ere? Propaganda 


The three major interests were the British Government in 
London; and, in India, the political parties—mainly the Congress 
and the Muslim League—and the Central and Provincial 


Governments, operating through their various Civil Services. 


There was every opportunity—and almost every excuse—for all 


or any of them to go off the deep end. Perhaps London, because 


the least involved, was least tempted. But the other two lacked 
neither temptation nor opportunity. The political parties were in 
almost continuous opposition and it is an obvious tactic of an 
opposition to abuse the Government. In India, where in many 
aspects the Civil Services were the Government, that meant 
abusing the services. And so, over twenty-five years, there was a 


_Steady unremitting stream of propaganda directed against them: 


propaganda, that is, directed by Indian politicians against almost 
wholly Indian officials, Like most propaganda it. had little refer- 
ence to facts: the services were told they were overpaid and 
over-privileged; they were arrogant and aloof; the Indian element 
-were unpatriotic mercenaries. On the other side there were 
periods when the services were the agents for carrying out what 
could fairly be called severe repression—when the most revered 
political leaders of the country were put in gaol, often without 
trial, under emergency laws which did away with rights which we 


cell, British and Indian, had been taught to regard as fundamental. 


It would have been fatally easy for either the politicians or 
members of the security services to manoeuvre themselves into 


positions of _Personal and professional antagonism from which 


they would ‘staunchly never budge’. Something of the sort has 
happened in other countries. That it did not happen in India and 
Pakistan is a tribute to the sense, tolerance, and patriotism of 
both sides—and it has been a major influence on the way these 
goeaieics: have peer Civil Serra and politician learned 
“ 
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that they could live together—often, it is true, irritated by each 
other, but always preserving a rather wry sense of humour and 
an appreciation of each other’s standpoint. When the times 
required, there could be a marriage for the good of the country, 
even if it were initially only one of convenience, 

One other thing emerged from the long struggle. The 
politicians had used many hard words about the services—and 


especially about the members of the Indian Civil Service. But one © 
adjective they did not use, one reproach they did not level, was 


of inefficiency. They might accuse the Indian civilian of obstruct- 
ing the way of progress—but they admitted that even his obstruc- 
tion was efficient. And they came to the conclusion that if he 


would turn his energy from obstruction to construction he would 


be an invaluable asset. He not only could be worked with: he was 
so good he should be worked with. So in 1947 the services were 


. looked to to help man the key posts of the new age, and I need © 


only mention Ghulam Mohammed, Chaudhuri Mohamed Ali, 
and Iskander Mirza, all members of the old Secretary of State 
Services, to indicate how well they fulfilled their task. Here was 
a marriage of convenience which showed signs of developing 
aspects of mutual affection. ; 


Building from Scratch 

But if the will to work with the old services existed, those 
services were themselves in a bad way. The I.C.S., which filled 
the bulk of important posts under the Government, was never 
more than 1,000 strong, and of that 1,000 half and more than 
half of the senior cadres were British. Pakistan offered to retain 
all its serving British officers. It offered to guarantee them the 
same rights, the same pay as they had enjoyed under the British 
Raj. Unfortunately, only a small group accepted, and half the 
key service disappeared at one blow. Pakistan was harder hit than 
India, for the number of Muslims in the I.C.S. was relatively 
low. And Pakistan’s problems were greater: India took over a 
going concern: Pakistan had to build up the business from 
scratch. Karachi, a pre-war ‘sleepy hollow’, suddenly became 
the capital of a nation of 80,000,000. 

The constitutional changes flowing from the India Independ- 
ence Act destroyed the whole basis of the old key services, re- 
cruited, posted, and protected by a Secretary of State who no 
longer existed, It might have been expected that in the first fine 


to order Ske dence on 


too much . 


ae NE Fgh a oe, aqme a ; 
_ flowering of freedom, the idea not. rt 
re-creating and developing the old key servic 
agents of reaction and repression, wot 
they would have been swept away as un 
- past. Instead the reverse happened. Not onl 
members entrusted with even wider responsibility, but to fill the 
_ obvious numerical gaps a new service was constituted, based on 
_ the system and ideals of the old. At first called the Pakistan 

Administrative Service, it was later re-christened the Civil Ser- 

vice of Pakistan. And from its limited resources, material and 


oe: offspring. Pg nt 
PR The duties of a member of the Civil Service of Pakistan are, 
au of course, as different as can be from those of a civil servant in 


England. The district system of administration means that the 


head of a district, in the past an officer of the I.C.S., in the future 
of the C.S.P., is the local visible representative of Government 


ce ti: and the channel through which almost all its powers are exercised. - 


He is in some ways similar to a Prefect in France. There is no 
obvious equivalent to him in England unless one can imagine a 
sort of Lord Lieutenant stationed in each county town, in charge 
of the police, collecting the taxes, repairing the roads, presiding 
. at Quarter Sessions, in fact exercising locally all the functions 
of government. The system provides that the young recruit, -in 
preparation for promotion to a district headship, should be a 
stipendiary magistrate and also in charge of the collection of land 
revenue—an intricate taxation system from which the Govern- 
ment draws much of its income. o : 


New Times and New Problems 
Obviously the early assumption of these functions determines 
much of the contents of the training a recruit has to undergo. 
_ He must be taught the law, criminal, civil, revenue and adminis- 
trative, as his British predecessor was before him. But new times 
bring new problems, and new stresses—the problems of develop- 
ment, the stresses of political change—and the new civil servant 
had to be equipped to deal with them. Pakistan is not content 
to be merely part of the old Indian Empire under another name, 
, and could not remain satisfied with the old civil servant in 
another guise. It is this aspect of training, dealing with the new 
problems and stresses, evolving the new civil servant, which 
sa provides the really fascinating side of work at the Civil Service 
ae Academy in Lahore. ; Pee Ns 
. The C.S.P. had an easy birth—surprisingly easy in view of its 
Beer: harassing period of gestation—and it has a good heredity; but 
these, desirable as they are, do not guarantee a healthy growth 
_ or freedom from childish ailments, and this was certainly true of 
the early years of the service. Some of our main problems may 
_ fairly be ascribed to pre-natal influences. The years immediately 


Naa preceding 1947 had seen the work at many universities completely 
___ disorganised by political agitation. It was more exciting to attend 


political meetings or to canvas for candidates than to study. The 
appeal to youth was almost irresistible: and few in fact resisted it. 
Those who did, did not have a clear passage. They suffered in 


é appeared in the mass migration of 1947, leaving the students to 
oa get on as best they could. One of the lessons a budding civil 
servant has to learn is to avoid decisions based on passion, pre- 
judice, or partisanship: to look at both sides of a question: to 


eliminate personal biases: to decide by reason out of fact—not 


by emotion out of preconception. For most of us the process of 
learning this starts in our university years. In the early years of 
the service it had, for many, to start at the Academy. Extremism 
in judgement, emotionalism in approach, are often easier, often 
more popular, than the humdrum, plodding processes of logical 
balanced decision, and they were natural in the period before 
1947. But they had to go—and they were extremely difficult to 

‘ eradicate in the years that followed. ; 

Be. ‘ Another handicap from which early recruits suffered was lack 

a of foreign travel, and even, in the difficult war years, of foreign 


_ post-war 


— 


only in their impact on his local problems. It is, of course, right 
hiatal ; : ae 


ury relics of a colonial 
y were the continuing 


personal, the new state made generous provision for training and . 
welfare. The marriage of convenience had produced its first 


another way, when in many of the universities half the staff dis- 


_ Pakistan service such as the 


books and contact with foreign thought. The young product of the — 
4 _ post- years in India tended to be excessively India-centred in. 
__ his jiidgement, to look at problems not in their full context but _ 


specialisation in the univer: 
on work or interests outside 
otk ig Pent ; 2 . . 
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Unity and Separation wit 

Apart from these difficulties 
counter in any of the post-wa 
difficulties peculiar to itself. 
consists of two. wings separate 
appreciate what this means 
a geographical separation: 
linguistic differences betwe 
have to set the unity of r 


Pie 
to en- ; 
‘new’ countries, Pakistan had 


ractical terms. For it is not only =| 
e are deep racial, cultural, and 
€ two wings. Against these, you 


Fie + 


~ 


E ae 


ligion, Islam, the unity of an idea, — 


eae, 


the idea of Pakistan, and the unity of a fear, the fear of economic = 
and political domination by India. Few outside Pakistan realise == 
the extent to which Pakistan has offered hospitality to Muslims 7 
from outside the present limits of the country—probably nearer ate 
_ half than one-third of the posts in the C.S.P. have gone to immi- _ oie 
grants from India. For the rest, provincial quotas have ensured OR ae 
representation from areas and races which contributed little to the == 
Indian Civil—East Bengal itself, Sind, the Frontier—and that 
means new tongues, new ideas, new backgrounds, all to be fused =~ si 
into one service. ee iS 5a oe eee 
It meant another thing. East Pakistan is a nation of small — shies gone 
cultivators—there are few big landowners, few rich men at all. — * 
But East Pakistan is entitled to its share of vacancies. So the — peeree 
social background of the service has changed. It has become  __ 
democratised in something of the way that Oxford and Cambridge 
have become democratised under the impact of post-war taxation _ 
and post-war awards. It no longer draws the majority of its — 
recruits from the ‘ best’ families or even from the upper classes: __ 
consequently it no longer draws its ideas from as narrow a 
sphere as formerly. Diversity everywhere—of race, of culture, of = 8S 
language, of social and economic background. Unity in antold 2" se: 
‘Teligion and the idea of a new country; and unity in one further 
aspect which it is easy to overlook—the continuance in the two — 
wings of the university methods of pre-1947. The son of a - 
Bengali village schoolmaster whose income has probably never + 
exceeded £6 a month, and of a territorial magnate of the Punjab, aay ty 
will have gone through universities with common ideas, common 
approaches, even common syllabuses. They may reach different’ Bits g 
conclusions. They have learned one way of thinking. O08? al 
All these diversities came into the service and all had to be ~=~— 
considered in our efforts to turn out what we saw as the finished -- sapere 
civil servant. We had only a limited time at the Academy—a mere 
‘nine months—and it all became a major essay in compression, : 
Every minute we could spare from the unavoidable lessons inlaw = 
and language was devoted to dealing with the problems I have 
outlined. We tried to replace academic specialisation with broad 
interests and an enquiring, roving mind; unthinking intermittent  __ 
enthusiasms by an appreciation that the administrative problems = 
of a country are solved by hard, dull, often unnoticed and almost __ arok 
always unrewarded slogging. At the same time as we had totry —™S 
to create such desirable uniformities, we had to avoid destroying = 8 
equally desirable diversities. It was no bad thing te-subject. the" 45 ee 
problems of a country to the scrutiny of the volatile mind of 
the son of a Bengali share cropper, as well as of the cautious — Pelle 5 
"conservative mind of a great Punjabi landowner, provided—and 
_this is important—that the scrutiny. was by a Pakistani for the 


, 


~~ 


whole people of Pakistan and not by a provincial for a Social -3::" Serie 

class of his province. + ees. : | oe Dt Ste 
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Making Better Pakistanis? — Se ee Res 


I often wonder which was 1 


ey = ey y J 
of anall - | 


that the idea of Pakistan helt 
I think the people who leave 
than those who join, withe 


tisfactory relationship. 
atience—the marriage of 
a 


nger. view ears to - appreciate that in a parliaieniary once 
legislator and administrator each have their place, and that co- 
_ operation—not nagging—is needed. Arising from the new political 
and administrative stresses there has been a tendency to glorify 
- the past at the expense of the present—the unthinking ‘ good old. 
days’ a attitude when apparently all was perfect in a perfectly run 
- country. To those of us who struggled through those days it is a 
distinctly novel view of them. For those who have to. build ate 
future, it is a distinctly unhealthy view. Fp ate 
In its constitution Pakistan has done a great deal to offer to its 
“civil servants a career of genuine national service, protected from 
undesirable pressures, as secure as legal and constitutional pro-, 
_ vision can make them, That is a measure of the wisdom and 
~ foresight of those who have shaped Pakistan; they, at least, have 
Je not withdrawn from the marriage of 1947. The material to make a 
Civil Service is there. Some probationers come to us simply in 
_ search of a career: but there are as many who come in search of 
a career of service as you will find anywhere. There are defects 
- in the university training they have received, but the natural 


qualities, the standards and the ideals are not lower than else-. 


where. Those of us who deal with training will not be ae to 
: blame it on the tools ’ if we fail. 12, 


‘ 


ee largely an accident of the 


unexpected word 


att ae 
of eaihing, too, is being 


provincial quota—whether a young man. ach as an pea 
competitive examination finds ‘himself in the C.S.P. or, say, the 
Finance Service. In the Finance Service he has had only ‘in 

service’ ” training—rather on the lines of the British Eine te 
class—and is expected to ‘pick up’ the work as he goes along. 


‘That this has not been entirely satisfactory is proved by the recent 


opening in Lahore of a Finance Academy, similar to the Civil 
Service Academy. Here an annual intake of about twenty can 
be given the same personal attention as is given to roughly the 


same number at the C.S.A. The Government of the recently 


integrated one unit of West Pakistan have also decided to open 
an academy to train their Provincial Service Officers. The rather 
‘academy’ seems to have passed into the 
accepted usage of Pakistan as the proper term for a Civil Service 
training establishment. 

Pakistan is not a rich country, and all fess developments — 
absorb resources which are hard to spare. That the Government 


does think it worth while to divert scarce resources to this end is 


an indication of a live determination to give the country as good 
a Civil Service as possible. It is also—if imitation is the best form 
of flattery—flattering to the Civil Service Academy which will 
reach its tenth birthday next year. Pakistan has shown that it is 
not prepared to let the administrative standards of the past dis- 
appear if care and foresight can preyent it. And I hope I have 
succeeded in suggesting that, in this process, Pakistan is providing 


for herself a good deal more than an efficient Civil Service— 


though that by itself is already no mean achievement for a new 
and poor country.—T hird Program ; 


. Mr. feirchchee Gamble with the Peasantry 


sss By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


HAT is involved in the political crisis in the 

U.S.S.R. that Mr. Khrushchev is trying so desper- 

ately to resolve is, once again, the attitude of the 

peasantry, of the workers on the land. Since the 
pret collectivisation drive in the early ‘thirties, the peasants have 
been a sullen and unco-operative element in the regime, with the 
result, as we now know that the position with regard to food in 
the Soviet Union when Stalin died was worse than it had been 

i in Tsarist days. And the history of the Soviet leadership since 
1953 has been the record of a series of makeshifts that could 
lead to some sort of armistice with the peasants. 


- 


_ Molotov’s recipe for ending the peasants’ war—or at least for 

' preventing it from spreading—is more repression, Mr. 
Siaash= _ Khrushchev, on the other hand, appears to be gambling upon 
the power of more incentives: always, of course, within the 
_ framework of the existing system of collective farming. Among 

ae =the incentives introduced since he took charge of food production 
is the Government’s offer to pay much higher’ prices for farm 
produce; for instance, it is paying the farmers three times as 
much for their potatoes as Stalin ever did. Then there is the 
abolition of the worst forms of central planning; and the intro- 

duction of what is in fact a regular wage system on the farm. 
_ The effect of all these reforms has been to double the cash receipts 

of the collective farms. 

Mr. Khrushchev has now decided to take other steps. He has 
. relieved workers and peasants from having to subscribe the 
equivalent of about four weeks’ earnings every year to govern- 
_ ment loans: and as from January 1 next year, the peasants who 
work a private piece of land—and they all do—will no longer 
___be forced to make deliveries in kind to the State. I suppose 
there has never been a tax that has been so hated. At one time, 
Am ve ; * seven years ago that is, a peasant who worked an allotment 
two-thirds of an acre was obliged to turn over to the 
e about six st ea of potatoes, eater ore pounds 


Go 


ad | 


If the report of the Central Committee is to be believed, Mr. 


of meat, and seventy-five eggs. If he had not got them he would 
have to go out and buy them—at uncontrolled prices. Now the 
tax has been swept away. It is true that the authorities are steadily 
reducing the size of the plots; so their yield is falling. But the 
important fact is that the tax is off. That means another sub- 


‘stantial addition to the cash income of the peasant. 


The peasant will want to spend this money on all the things 
he has been wanting to buy for so long: on cotton fabrics and 
boots and ready-made clothes, and perhaps on a sewing machine. 
Stalin used the secret police in order to keep this demand under 


control, Mr. Khrushchev has undermined the power of the secret 


police, so he will have to produce the goods instead. It is not . 
going to make any kind of impression upon the peasant to tell 
him that the output of washing machines and refrigerators has 
more than doubled since 1954. Anyone who has ever been inside 


-a Russian peasant’s home will know that these things belong to 
Pp g g 


the world of make-believe. It is the ordinary things that are 
wanted, things like cloth and boots and sugar. So far as can be 
seen from the incomplete statistics available in the West, the 
output of these things is not much higher than it was in 1953. 
So what is the precise value of all Mr. Khrushchev’s incentives? 
The peasant is hardly likely to keep his extra earnings in the 
form of notes: the authorities fooled him once with their revalua- 
tion after the war. If ordinary consumer goods remain scarce and 
dear, will he respond to Mr. Khrushchev’s new policy? 

So it is Mr. Khrushchev’s tremendous gamble with the 
peasantry that is at the root of the political struggle in the Soviet 
Union. He himself has made his position clear: he has said that 
Russia will produce more milk than the United States in 1958, 
and more meat than the United States in 1961. If he fails, some- 


_ thing more than his own position is at stake, It may well endanger 


the structure itself of collective farming, for which Stalin was 
responsible: and the collective farm is one of the main supports 


of the See: regime. 
—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Hunting for Jewels 


O a layman, provided he has some interest in literature, 


a publisher’s reader is a mysterious figure, with perhaps - 
a touch of glamour about him—the glamour, be it said, - 


attaching to the post rather than to the person. He is 
the man behind the scenes whose word counts for much and 
may even be the deciding element in settling an author’s fate. 
He is, one supposes, a widely read man. (or woman) of ripe 
judgement, of catholic taste, of sympathetic understanding, gifted 
with a flair for recognising quality as well as potential popularity 
in the manuscripts that fall under his eye. He misses nothing 
that is worth while and is never discouraged or worn out by 
the volumes of rubbish that may be heaped upon his desk. Par- 
ticularly must he keep an eye open for the young unknown author 
whose idiom may not be his idiom but who may nevertheless hold 
an appeal for a public that is ever on the look out for fresh talent. 
In fact the more one thinks about it the more it appears that 
a publisher’s reader must be something of a superman endowed 
with the qualities of a wise, experienced, all-seeing judge. 

Is this a true picture? On another page Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
gives some account of his experience as a publisher’s reader—an 
occupation that was his for more. than sixteen years. After read- 
ing his talk one may feel that the glamorous side of the business 
is not wholly as one had pictured it. The prospect of a pile of 
dirty old manuscripts looking as if they had been fished out of 
the dustbin is not one normally associated with any sort of 
glamour. And the pitfalls are intimidating. To advise against the 
publication of what turns out to be a classic is an experience no 
publisher’s reader is likely to be allowed to forget; nor is it 
Cffset by any credit he may expect—but will not receive—for 
recommending a masterpiece (as Mr, Swinnerton observes, 
“almost anyone can do that’) or a best seller ‘ which is almost 
always an accident ’. Dated 2 o 

The pith of the matter surely is that being a publisher’s reader, 
like virtue, brings its own reward, You hunt for jewels and the 
discovery of one is in itself a source of happiness, irrespective of 
the fact that no kudos comes your way for having made the 
discovery and that you would have: incurred the wrath. of your 
employer if you had not. There is the pleasure too of being able 


to pass judgement uninfluenced by such considerations as inevit- 
ably play round the critic writing for the public. Thus you are or 
may at least aspire to be one of the guardians of good literature, 


and that is no mean responsibility. ‘Life being short’, wrote 
Ruskin, ‘and the quiet hours of it few, we ought to waste none 
of them in reading valueless books’ Valueless books no doubt 
find their way into print. It is probable too that valuable books 
have been written but have never seen the light of day. The 
publisher’s reader, the man whose job it is to do the sifting, 
dwells for the most part in obscurity, but his is a service for 
which the reading public may be grateful, Even an author who 
has had a book turned down may come to realise one day that 
his work was not so good as he once thought it was, and that the 
__ Eminence grise of the publishing house has saved him from 

himself. But that perhaps is expecting rather much. 


' President Nasser’s statement affirming unconditional Egyptian : Rak Soe hs 
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- Foreign b: ts on world affairs ‘ 


THE WESTERN Powers’ attitude to disarmament was taken 
in a Moscow home service talk on September 8. The commenta es 
said the western delegates on the Disarmament Sub-Committee — 
appeared to take their cu 


ym Nato instead of from the United 
to avoid a thorough disarmament  — 
bly showed that they feared public ~~ 
son to do; for they had deliberately == 
in their working paper which ‘can 
lomatic multi-stage rocket, designed 
h of the disarmament issues separ- 
2 the question as a whole. The only 
conclusion one cowki draw from this document was thar? the )-39% 
Western Powers did not want disarmament. = 
On another occasion the same commentator, Viktorov, quoted =» 
the Dutch Algemeen Handelsblad for the suggestion that Britain 
had actively helped to prevent. agreement on stopping nuclear 


* 


tests because she was anxious to restore her Great Power status 

by emerging as a first-class atomic Power. - “th a aan 
Affairs in the Middle East continued to be a dominant theme. 

support for Syria occupied most of Cairo radio’s output on— 

September 9. It provoked a quick response from the Israeli radio 

on the same day when its ‘ special correspondent for Arab affairs ** "+25 >> 

gave the view that the statement reflected ‘the slipping from A, 

Nasser’s hands of the reins of control in the Arab world’. Presi- 

dent Nasser’s ‘ vicious attack on Israel ’, the Israeli correspondent _ Sy 

continued, ‘is mainly another attempt to channel general Arab 

hostility against this country into a direction favourable to Egypt — 4 

—especially after her humiliating defeat at the hands of the Asraeli_ 

defence forces in Sinai last year’. 2 aie te a ee 
The Egyptian newspaper Al-Ahram, as reported by Cairo radio 

on September 10, described President Nasser’s statement as ‘ the 

best stroke so far witnessed in the Syria~America battle—the best _ 

stroke because of the cleverness and courage displayed in facing m 

and estimating the situation’. The Cairo newspaper Al-Sha’b was _ 

quoted as saying that ‘the fit of madness which swept Britain 

and France into committing the rashest act in their long histories 

has now befallen the U.S.A. and pushed it into contemplating the 

same rash act against Syria’, 3 Naa 
The .New China Agency on September 6 ‘quoted a Fenmin fih 

Pao commentator as reminding the Western Powers of the grave =» 

significance of Soviet warnings: the United States policy of 


+ 


strength had gone bankrupt, and any attempt to kindle the flames 


of conflict in the Middle East would not escape ‘ severe punish- 
ment by the world’s peace forces’. Mr. Chou En-lai was reported 
to have pledged the Chinese people’s support for the Syrian people __ 
‘now in the forefront of the anti-colonial struggle» 
__ From America, the San Francisco Chronicle was quoted on 
September 9 as saying that the American arms air-lift to Jordan 
was ‘a legitimately theatrical way’ of emphasising America’s . 
concern lest Syria should become a base for further threatening. 
the independence and integrity of the Middle East. Pravda of 
the same day was reported to have accused America and the => 7 
members-of the Baghdad Pact of trying to pave the way for the - ee 
introduction of American occupation forces and to create a pretext (poh len 
for direct American intervention. «2 Shak gd 
The Lebanese journal An-Nahar was quoted as saying: ‘By = 
entrusting to Syria’s neighbours the task of settling the situation _ 
around them, and by giving them freedom to ask for assistance, = 
the United States showed itself wiser than Britain and France’, 
The United Nations debate on Hungary gave rise to an inténs>, yey ss 
sive propaganda campaign on the part of the Communist radio 
- was peres 
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- pitterness of hops. A 


- —with leaves of a darker .shade. 


am; my ee usually 


writer, stained with the 


_ white, from the crowd of 
oasthouses as they get 


fore today I had ever 


Did " 


hers tie Grup. rick ens FIRST DAY @ae 


~ Davip HOLMES, a B.B.C. reporter, spoke in ©The Eye-Witness ’ 
about what it is like to go Rop-pickias in Kent in September 
after a day’ s experience of it. 

* This’, he said, ‘is the end of the first hop-picking day of 1957 
and the end of my first hop-picking day ever, and now I am sitting 


—tather grubby—against a hop pole on the edge of this sixteen- 
acre field at Beltring near Paddock Wood, thinking how tiring it. 


has been, since I am not at all used to it, but also how cheerful and 


companionable. The hop-pickers traditionally come from Bow and 


Bermondsey and Camberwell in London or have their roots in 
such places, and there are _ 

no dull or eu faces - 

round here. o here I 


busy with nothing more 
useful than holding a 
pencil or hitting a type- 


brown and tasting of the 


couple of fields away 
new smoke rises, very 


ready to dry the hops we 
have picked. 
~ ‘J cannot say that be- 


seen a hop. I had seen 
the fields from a dis- 
tance of course, and I 
suppose I have drunk a 
good many of them, but 
I have never looked any 
closer at them. In hop- 
picking parlance, _ the 
hop is a cone, and if it 
were hard and brown it 
would look very much 
like a pine cone, but it is soft and green—a sort of lettuce green 
In their clusters on the vines, 
which are the tough tendrils of the hop-plant that climb up to the 


overhead wires of the garden, hops look like blossoms, a sight | 


which moves every hop-picker’s heart. It seems I have chosen 
a good time to start my picking, a good year, a pickers’ year, 
when the size of the hops is large—some of them are three inches 
long—and they are easy to pick. Last year, they were terrible, 
small as blackcurrants as somebody said, and sodden with rain. 

‘You give a sharp tug on one of the vines on your plant and 
down it comes on your head. Take the very top of it—the tail as it 
is called—sit on the side of the wooden-framed canvas bin and 
start picking. For this you must have a sharp, clear eye and deft 


_ darting fingers if you want to keep up with the veterans. Today, 


I picked with one of these veterans, Mrs. Maud Bruce, of 


_ Woodford in Essex, and before that of Silvertown in the London 


- 


Docks, and she picks away with a branch of hops on her knee 
like an expert poulterer plucking a chicken, only faster. 

“The leaves are something of a snag in hops. They grow very 
close with the fruit, but none must go into the bin, you must pick 
clean, as they say. After a time I learnt how to pick clean and 
moderately fast, but the children who come down here with 
special permission to miss school seem to be born with hop- 
pickers’ fingers. Even the youngest of them in our party, who was 


four years old, could pick neatly, and perhaps that is not sur- 
~ prising when you think that hop-picking is a family thing by 


tradition, There were three generations in our party and some 
_ hop-pickers here have been coming for forty or even fifty years. 
 *Now, all the picking for the day has stopped and there are 
aes gaps in this a. of hop ame ‘oe checking parties have 


* Hop-picking near Paddock Wood, Kent 


been round and measured the farveres ours was thirty-one bushel 
baskets—not bad for a day’s work although I suppose some have 
done better. As to how much pay this will bring, the farmer has 
yet to fix the “tally ”. Last year it was 1s..3d. a bushel, this year 
it will probably be less. But Mrs. Bruce reckons she will be able 
to go home with something like £30 in her pocket ’. 


THE HARVEST MOON . 


“ September—and. harvest time again! ’, said Dr. J. G. PoRTER 


in the Home Service. ‘I never see the great machines gathering 

the corn in the fields below the house without turning up the 
almanac to see when the 
harvest moon will be. By 
general consent this is the 
full moon nearest to the 
autumnal equinox, which 
is on September 23. 
They use headlights 
instead of full moons in 

_ our modern harvest fields 
—but when is the harvest 
moon? It is rather a 
puzzle this year, because 
the September new moon 
is on the day of the 
equinox, so there is a full 
moon a fortnight before, 
and one a fortnight after. 
Which would you say is 
the harvest moon? 

‘I. wonder if you 
managed to see the latest 
comet? It has been a 
lovely sight in the north- 
west after sunset—that 
is, when the weather 
allowed us to see it. It 
was first reported by 
Antonin Mrkos from 
Czechoslovakia, where he 

has a private observatory 8,000 feet up in the Tatra Mountains. 
He has half a dozen comets named after him, but this is easily 
the best. The oddest thing about this comet is the way in which 
the newspapers have ignored it. Only one of our national news- 
Papers gave it any prominence in the early days of August, and 
since then the weather has prevented most people from seeing it 
until last week. When I saw it through a break in the clouds, a 
few days after August Bank Holiday, it was a striking object— 
quite bright against the twilight sky, and brighter, I thought, than 
the Arend-Roland comet which many of us saw in April. Even 
last week, when it had faded almost away, it was still worth 
seeing, particularly when it crossed the star cluster of Coma 
Berenices. Although this comet appeared in the north-west, just 
as the Arend-Roland comet did, it was in quite a different part of 
space, and was travelling in a different orbit, It appeared brighter 
because it was nearer the sun. Two bright comets in five months— 


_ almost worth waiting a lifetime for! ” 


A REAL GENTLEMAN 
‘Harvest is the crown of the year’, said HuGH BARRETT in an 
East Anglian talk, ‘and how much harder the sheer hard graft 
was only thirty years ago when I worked my first harvest, and 
how much more romantic. The days of the great harvest scything 
gangs, with their own elected Lord of the Harvest on each farm, 
were past, but there still remained a considerable etiquette to 
be observed in the fields. 

‘ Before I was allowed to join in the work, the men insisted 
that I be shod and stand my footing. This was a sort of initiation 
ceremony in which the second horseman held up my feet in turn 


‘ 


oe | ee 


while the head horseman beat on 
hammer, and then all the men sho 
custom which had been going on 
the “ paying your footing ” which : 
gallon of beer—was probably as old. This June, I was an 
accepted member of the harvest gang—I had received the 
Freedom of the Fields. Race € ; 

“It was the custom also that when the farmer brought a visitor 
into the field for us all to cry out “ largesse” and the visitor was 
expected to fork out money for beer; and depending on the size 
of his contribution he would be spoken of as either a gentleman, 
a nice gentleman, or a real gentleman. I seem to recollect that 
there were more plain than real gentlemen even in those days!’ 


CINEMA-GOING IN SINGAPORE — ; 
Cinema-going is popular in Singapore today where people appear 
to be better off than they used to be and where there is no big 
theatre or television to entertain them. ANTHONY LAWRENCE, 
B.B.C. correspondent, spoke about this in ‘The Eye-witness ’. 
“To cater for 1s 
their varying 
tastes ’, he said, ‘a 
tremendous num- 
ber of films are 
imported into 
Singapore in addi- 
tion to the number 
made in local 
studios, and the 
cinema - goer in 
Search of some- 
thing different can 
see films in Man- 
darin, Cantonese, 
_ Hindu, Tamil, or 
Malay. All these 
films vary tremen- 
dously in quality. 
Some of them 
have artistic and 
photographic skill 


even _— surpassing 

western _produc- 

tions, some — are a 

crude and primitive, some are highly sophisticated song- 
and-dance shows, and some are long-drawn-out romantic 


folk tales; and the cinemas themselves range from the huge 
air-conditioned palace with ‘equipment for CinemaScope 
to the screen in the open air where the audience sits on the 
ground. . eens 

“This great variety means big problems for film distributors 
and managements. They have to get the biggest audiences they 


can and there is a great deal of dubbing and use of sub-. 


titles in various local languages. American and British films 
must always have Chinese sub-titles. In the middle of a rip- 
roaring American comedy or Wild. West film, you find yourself 
wondering as you look at the complicated Mandarin sub-titles 
what the Chinese translators have made of that hard-bitten dia- 
logue. I have noticed that Chinese audiences do not always laugh 
in the expected places. ee . 

“The film censors also have their problems in Singapore. 
Racial susceptibilities are easily upset. Any dialogue referring to 
Chinese as “Chinks” or “ Chinamen” is rigorously cut. The 
Malays, for their part, are extremely offended by clumsily in- 
accurate portrayal of anything to do with the Muslim religion. 
And cinema managements are particularly anxious that such 
Passages should be cut because audiences in Singapore have a 
habit of showing their displeasure not by writing letters to the 
newspapers so much as by taking out a knife and slitting up their 


cinema seats. There has been less of this lately and, on the whole, - 


the people of Singapore seem reasonably well contented with the 

films they get. ~~ : 3 
“The general picture is, of course, one of an overwhelming 

_ pumber of American films which are usually popular, a smaller 
number of British films with a more specialised appeal, and 


olk for centuries, and 
owed—that is paying fora — 
- Nineteen-fifty-seven is 


‘City of Truro’, built in 1903, one of the first express locomotives designed by George Jackson 
/ . Churchward Ped 


made by Malay, Indian, an 


THE GREAT WESTEI 


lengineers 
. C. HAMILTON ELLIs spoke in the 
J tradition of the Great Westen 
’, he said, ‘was a unique railway. 
€ sort of thing the Fowey branch 
and the incredible time one could) 
lid not matter in the slightest when 
t locomotive work on the mainline, = 


Jackson Churchward, one 
of the Great Western Railwa 
Home Service about the 
Railway. ‘The Great We 
It was a majestic railwa 
train did at St. Blazey J unc 
spend on the Salisbury bran 
one reflected on the mag 
the superb trains to Bristol and the West of England; likewise 
on the grandiose stations of Paddington and Bristol Temple ~ 
Meads—and even at quieter spots like Cheddar and Frome, 
where you still see stately all-over roofs like the one Inigo Janes a 
arden. Those stations were the work 
Brunel, who was perhaps the greatest civil — 
oe engineer of the | 
nineteenth century. = 
The Great Westen 
myth originated in 
Brunel. <b e 
‘He wasa man 
who conceived a 
main-line railway — 
as it ought to be 
conceived —as a ie 
big thing. George 
Stephenson chose —= 
a rail-gauge of 4 
feet 8} "inches 424.6 Gane 
~ because~ that“was <*>. a8 
the gauge of the 3 ei 
* ng OO cate colliery wagons in 
ae poet ‘What . a ‘parsi-. = 
-monious considera- | 
tion! Brunel would 
have none of it. Hes = oc 
chose 7 feet, and Cie - 
British Railways built the Great = = 
oe ‘eae _ Western that way; tt 
a grand line, with enormous engines, spacious wagons and 
commodious carriages. He was an artist, was Brunel. Some time cimatu 
after he built Box Tunnel people discovered that on his birthday =~ 
the rising sun shone straight through it. That is the kind of — 
engineer I like. ets ber pte ae 
“If you go down to the nearest Great Western station—if itis — 
not Paddington, then Temple Meads, Snow Hill, Devizes, Lost- } 
withiel, or what you like will do—you will be immediately struck = = 
by the singular appearance of a Great Western engine. Now that __ 
Holland is all electric or oil-electric, there is nothing else in the 


world like her. She is Victorian. She has a copper ap to het > ae 
chimney and lots of bright polished brass. Long ago it had been __ me 
decided just how a Great Western locomotive should look; it — +R 
should be green, with plenty of bright brass and copper. ‘So thatot, een 
was that. Mind you, the engine is not Victorian inside. Looking <' ~~~" a. 


back from these latter days of steam, one can say without dispute — 
that the most important advances made during the present cen- __ 
tury in the steam-railway engine had their origin on the Great = 
Western, inside all that showy Victorian brightwork. he En 
“So many things seem to have happened first on the <Griat> 228 
Western. It was the first railway in the world to run ordinary © 
trains at a mile a minute. It was the first British railway to use oe 


the side-corridor train as we know it—that was in 1891. It Pathe 
the world’s first main-line railway to install automatic oe 
control over all its trunk and many of its branches, whi | a 

r of any oy 


bus, beginning with a 
Lizard Se: 


Liberal Dilemma 


arses 2 oe 


a 
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eS eae Br CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Y first reaction to The Unservile 
unservile state is a negative—indeed _ an extra- 
ordinarily negative—title. General opinion is that 
.Slavery does not exist in this country today and that 
; there is no great danger of its being introduced. Therefore if 
7a all that a party can promise is not to reintroduce slavery, it is 
cores >> -- not promising very much and there is no great reason for pre- 
-ferring it to other parties, since the other parties have no intention 
SS of reintroducing slavery either. It is perfectly arguable that 
ipa general opinion is wrong—that in fact we are in great danger 
of waking up and finding ourselves slaves—but if so, and if a 

“party is going to recommend itself as the opponent of slavery, 

then it must begin by arguing that case: begin by defining 

j. exactly what it means by slavery, by showing that we are im- 
3 : minently threatened by slavery, and, in particular, that that threat 

ss is implicit in the policies of the rival political parties. 

This book does not really begin to attempt this task. On one 
page and another I find a variety of attractive proposals: pro- 
posals for reforming parliamentary procedure, for introducing 
proportional representation, for co- partnership in industry, for 
ensuring that more people live in small towns and fewer in 
large towns, and the like. There is much to be said for all 

_ these proposals. I have nothing against them, but no attempt 
_ is made to establish the proposition, which is at first sight startling, 
- that, if they are not adopted, then the alternative to them would be 


eee is that the 


: slavery—not just life Be rather more oe en but slavery. - 


\ 
Belloc ha ‘the Servile State’ __ 

That task should have been attempted in any event. if the 
authors were to establish their thesis. But as it happens it was 
a task very exactly performed by Hilaire Belloc a little less than 
half a century ago; performed so exactly that we might almost 
say that Belloc has a copyright in the term, ‘the servile state’ 
Belloc was at the greatest pains to use slavery as an exact term 


and not as a rhetorical term. Therefore the first task of the 


author or authors of The Unservile State should surely have been 

_to explain how far they accepted his definitions—how far things 
had taken the turn which he prophesied that they would take. Yet 
what do we find? We find that the name of Belloc is not men- 
tioned in the index and that The Unservile ‘State is without. a 
single reference to the servile state. 

What was Belloc’s argument in the Anite state? It was an 
argument directed against the beginnings of the Welfare State 
which were being introduced—copied as Belloc alleged from 
Bismarck’s Prussia—by Lloyd George and the pre-1914 war 
Liberal Government. Lloyd George, then Asquith’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was at that time bringing in the first schemes 

_ of compulsory insurance which would” provide for the workers 
medical service in the event of sickness or injury in return for 
contributions from the employer, the state, and the worker him- 

self: ‘ninepence for fourpence’, as the phrase: of the day had 
it. Belloc argued that payment in kind was the mark of the serf 
and payment in cash the mark of the free man, that these schemes 
were the first signs of an unholy compact between the state and 


the capitalist by which the capitalist would accept the obligation — 


of keeping the workers alive and in health on condition that the 
worker was bound to him in permanent servile status, adscriptus 
glebae. - 

a How far has this prophecy proved true?. Belloc foresaw that 


‘that the servile status for the workers would be accepted as a 
convenient compromise between the socialists, to whom the in- 
ec security of /aissez-faire was intolerable, and the capitalists, who 
would be willing to pay the price of giving the workers security 
ye 4 ine a8 0 be pssured of their labour. In so far as he foresaw that 


_ the socialist demand for nationalisation would be abandoned and _ 


the Enea would be left wholly in possession, Belloc has 
proved a false prophet, though there is much to be said for Mr. 
Peter Wiles’ contention in this book that nationalisation has 
proved itself to be of no importance and that the problem of 
distribution remains to be solved very much as it would had there 
been no nationalisation. In so far as Belloc foresaw that both the 
workers and all the rest of us would receive a steadily increasing 
proportion of our remuneration in kind and a steadily decreasing 
proportion in cash, that there would grow up a managerial class 
which, in spite of nominally democratic sanctions, would arrange 
our lives, he has proved a true prophet. 


The Only Question 

Is that tendency to payment in kind a good thing or a bad 
thing? The official party politicians take it for granted that it is 
a good. thing: the virtue of the Welfare State is accepted with- 
out question, or with the only question: ‘How much of it can 


we afford?’ And on this score Liberal party politicians tend, if © 
anything, to be somewhat worse than other politicians. For their 


tradition demands praise of the last Liberal Government and their 


main concern is to boast that it was they who invented the system - 


for which all the parties today take the credit. 

It is left to Mr. Peter Wiles and Mr. Peacock in the most 
suggestive of the essays in this volume to see that the Welfare 
State, or indeed even the welfare society—the whole system of 
payments in kind—is really incompatible with a free or liberal 
society, that the only really free society is a society of widely 
distributed property where every family has its own private re- 
sources and savings out of which to meet at least the normal 
accidents of life. This was Belloc’s view fifty years ago. ‘ You 
must either restore the institution of slavery’, he wrote, ‘or 
restore the institution of property. There is no third course ’. 

Mr. Wiles does not mention Belloc and his language is less 
dramatic and less dogmatic, but his conclusion is essentially the 
same. Mr. Wiles does not say that it was wrong to have introduced 
the provisions of the Welfare State nor that it was wrong to con- 
tinue them today. Indeed, Belloc in his day, though he denounced 
the measures of Lloyd George and Masterman as steps on the road 
to slavery, freely admitted that if the only alternative lay between 
them and absolute Jaissez-faire with a propertyless, wholly unpro- 
tected proletariat, it might well be that the worker both did 
prefer and was wise to prefer the Lloyd Georgian reforms. All 
that Belloc said was that a free society could not accept them 
as a final solution, and that is what Mr. Wiles says. He says that 
today, when there is no wide distribution of property, it may be 
necessary to accept the compulsions of the Welfare State but that 
the day when Britain can really call herself a free country will not 
be the day when the Welfare State was introduced but the day 


‘when it can safely be abolished. All this seems to me true and 


excellent liberalism. Whether it has much to do with the present 


Liberal Party—whether the present Liberal Party is likely to | 
be a help or a hindrance to the consummation of liberalism— 


is another question. 


Tradition with a Respectable Ancestry 

There is most respectable ancestry for the tradition that the 
distribution of political power in a state, whatever its nominal 
constitution, really is dependent on the distribution of property 
and that, therefore, if we want a wide distribution of power, we 
must have a wide distribution of property. A monarch, so long 
as he was strong enough to confiscate the land of those who dis- 
pleased him, was an almost absolute monarch. When with 1688 we 
got what Lord Acton called ‘ the divine right of freeholders’ we 
got oligarchy and the monarchs reduced to figure-heads. So in 


* Edited by G. Watson, Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


modern times the experiment of extendi 


_ lumpen-democracy of that sort all too 
_ tarian dictatorship. 


inchise without ex- 
tending the ownership of property hi 


7 collapses into totali- 


But the great question is not so much ‘ Should the distribution 


of property be widened? ’ as ‘ How can it be widened? ’ So long. 


as we had a purely agricultural society, whether we wanted to 
distribute property widely or not, it was easy enough to see how 
it could be distributed. In an industrial society—such a society as 


that to which we are now inevitably committed—where most pro- 


duction has necessarily to be carried out by large units, it is by 
no means so easy to see how property can be widely distributed, 
how the vast majority of workers can own the tools of their 
labour, the place of their labour, and the products of their labour. 
By all means let us preserve small: businesses and one-man busi- 
nesses where we can. They are an important balance to society, 
but we are merely unrealistic if we shut our eyes to the fact that 
they can never be more than that—that most things have of their 


nature now to be produced in large units. 


Drift into Managerial Tyranny? 


The Liberals demand experiments of profit-sharing and co-— 


partnership in these large units in order to help the worker to a 
sense of belonging to the firm for which he works. They also de- 


- mand that man can have property outside his work in the sense of 


owning his house and having some personal savings. These 
demands are just, and it is difficult to see how, unless we can find 


a way of making the average citizen a property-owner, we can 


avoid the drift, if not into absolute slavery, at least into a 
managerial tyranny. I certainly do not complain of Mr. Wiles 


that he is unable to offer us crisp solutions to these conundra, for 


I do not think that they are capable of crisp solutions. : 
The whole question has been well argued by Mr. Peter Drucker 
in America who has shown how an American firm like General 


Motors is trying to solve this problem and give its workers a. 
feeling of belonging to their firm. It is a good plan to give the 


worker some financial stake in the prosperity of his firm but the 
problem of belonging is far from a ‘merely financial problem. 
What is far more important is to give him responsibility and 
some skilled work which he is proud to do. The problem of the 
skilled worker who can understand what the firm’s work is about 
is much less difficult than the problem of the unskilled worker 
to whom its processes are inevitably unintelligible. Mr. Drucker’s 
arguments should be better known in this country. | 

A sense of belonging requires not only the possession of pro- 


perty and a meaningful role. It requires also the inheritance of. 


a tradition. There are some units—the school, the church, the 


family—to which its members feel themselves as belonging be- 


Cause those units appear as naturally rooted and not as artificial 
creations. Can the pattern of industrial life be in any way made 
to seem a natural pattern? It is indeed inevitable that material 
conditions of life should change with a good deal of rapidity. It 
would be an idle romanticism which opposed all change, yet I do 
not see much chance of giving the modern man this sense of 
belonging which is so necessary to his well-being unless a certain 
traditional pattern of life is preserved, unless there is a certain 
bias against changing too rapidly, 7 

I remember an old Socialist Cabinet Minister saying to me 


in sadness shortly before his death: ‘I have lived to see every- 


thing learn how to move faster except the human mind’. He did 
not like this perpetual acceleration. So what a little disturbs me 
in this volume, in contrast to Mr. Wiles, is Mr. Graham Hutton’s 
essay with its undiscriminating praise of ‘ progress *. Society, 
thinks Hutton, should be ‘dynamic’, A nation might decide that 
“the social and political implications of a progressive material 
economy * were ‘so inimical to a qttiet life’ that it ‘ preferred to 
decay gently and easily’. The word ‘decay’ seems to me a 
highly emotive word with which to describe the desire to preserve 
the pattern of a traditional life. He continues: 


The British people meanwhile have made- one thing © 


clear; in the great mass—that is, the three-quarters of 
them who are wage and lower salary earners and their depen- 
dants—they decidedly want, even if they do not yet possess the 
economic means of demanding, all the constituents of a higher 
material standard of life. : $ ; 


ved dangerous, and 


_ have unhealthy homes are te 


in Whitehall is supposed to know best. But who is to perform it 
in a liberal society? It is surely the essence of a liberal society that = 
it should say indeed that these tasks are to be performed by 


_ This endless, empty, unreturned devotion — si” 


This may be true as 
standard of life is in m: 
insufficient food are right 


‘ 

em: 
ae 
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are right to demand for their 


enable them to make a fuller 


merely taken for granted 1 
ant than freedom, then freed 
acceptance of restlessness ; 
surrender of the very possibility of the good life. esc ae 

Once one has risen aboye subsistence standards, a large pro; 
portion of the articles that are commonly reckoned as constituting = 
the higher material standar e little more than childish toys. (sae 
Their very existence in soci tolerable only because they are 
comparatively few, and when everybody has them life for every- , 
body becomes unendurable, It is really difficult to envisage in = 
concrete terms what our political leaders mean, if they mean any- 
thing, when they talk of doubling the standard of living Vee 
twenty-five years, and this a on to make two television masts  —_— 
grow where one grew before and not to rest until every: house: A 
has its telephone and every boy his motor-bicycle does seem as i ti—t*s 
plainly dotty as any of th ics of the Emperor Heliogabalus. == 
To demands for material progress we should surely reply with 4 ae 
some discrimination, and say that some of the things demanded = 
in the name of progress are sensible and some are idiotic. If we =e 
content ourselves with those that are sensible, we can probably == 
have them and keep our freedom, too. If we demand all WWE. * > Son saa 
shall lose all. ee 

But who is to discriminate and guard us against idiotic pro- — 
gress? In a conservative society an educated aristocracy was sup- 
posed to perform that task. In a socialist society the gentleman 


1 will certainly perish, and the 
vitable seems to me a defeatist — 


7) 


education and persuasion and not by force, but say at the same A 
time that they must be performed. Mefely to surrender before ioe: F: 


the. demand for undiscriminatingly higher standards is to sur-  t—«w 
render all_—Third Programme 5 


Asking for F orgiveness. i -. 


Forgive the spinning mountain roads that brought you, : 
A bare-foot boy who flung round stones at sheep, hl ee 

Down, down, a stone yourself, to where they taught you je ome : 
To break out of that life as from a sleep. ae 


Forgive the desk and blackboard joined to lock you . 
Beside that squalid bay; forgive the dream Been re ee 

Of wealth from which no one could mock or shock you. “yi 
Once you were dragged along its bitter stream. 4 

The watch, the ring, the garments that encased youu ~ 
__ Far, far from that ‘lost sun which still burned hot apy ies eee 
On alien bodies which had now replaced you, Meee ee 
On fields and hills and hovels you forgot, “i 


~ ‘AW , —__* 


Forgive all these. Forgive the tram that brings you ip 
Into that darkness with its heart of light ‘ ~ ne 
(So different from that candled room) and flings you he 


Across some bar to drink and dance and fight; 


7 aa? S 
’ ab? eet! 


_ Forgive the words that coax or wound or scold. yous 
Thin hammers breaking flints, the greedy arms te es 
_’ Which do not know if they would hurt or hold you, 


The apathy which riles, the rage that calms. ~ 


Bf as 
- > + 


os ; : ae ek. ; ate 
_ Forgive the cash, each kiss, each land and ocean Ee 


__Crossed in the quest for you. But first forgive =. 
_ Which will not let you either die or live. 
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_ traditional life’, and it 


- rooms, heavy with the 


OVEMENTS in 1 modem art, whether Pthey are care- 


- first, the artists have to be defined as a group, by 
what they have in common; when this has been 
Reehrapiicied the group breaks down before individual differences 
of talent and aim. The painters who show at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery have reached the second phase and the terms used to 
describe them in the first phase (1954- 55) are no longer apt. 
The early descriptions of John Bratby are a case in point: 
there was Bratby the social realist and Bratby the kitchen-sink 
artist. Both views were pea 
based on the assump- 
tion that the artist was 
asserting the squalor 
of his surroundings, 
whether protestingly or 
not. However, Bratby 
has written that, com- 
pared to rootless Ameri- 
cans, ‘we, over here, 
and the French, have a 


is this ‘ traditional life ’ 
that | he paints. His 


signs ‘of occupancy— 
visible storage, the 
accumulation of used 
articles—are the rooms 
of the lower-middle 
class, The clutter was 
mistaken for ‘ squalor’ 
_by critics from differ- 
ent streets. In fact, 
Bratby is like the in- 
timistes Bonnard and | 
_ Vuillard, or the Cam- 
den Town painters Gilman and Ginn who explored domestic 


interiors inch by inch, motivated by love. In this he is 


unlike Derrick Greaves and Edward Middleditch of the Beaux 
Arts group, and the mood of his interiors, unlike Jack Smith’s, 
is often idyllic. 

His new pictures are his best work since the early table tops 
in which the flat picture plane served as a tray on which happy 
packages were thrust at the spectator. In his new work he has 
overcome this flatness and achieved spatial organisation. He is 


unable to compose in depth because this would lessen the tangi- | 


bility of objects, which is what he knows them by. His solution 
is to spread them sideways, stretching his array of things horizon- 
tally. Thus, he exceeds (with ratios of 1:2 or 1:3) the usual 
format of easel paintings and is compelled to move his head and 
admit different perspectives as he paints. Realist painters usually 
‘keep such shifts in the visual field as inconspicuous as possible, 
but Bratby manipulates his shallow, complex space brilliantly. 
Typical of his reaching for space is his most ambitious new 
work, ‘ Windows, Self-portrait, Jean, and Hands’, in which he 
introduces his own foreshortened body and successive views of 
his busy hands and arms. Thus, as we look at the picture- we~are 
forced to share the painter’s viewpoint, share the home life that 
is his burning topic. He has always aimed to involve the spectator 
with effects of almost physical closeness, bringing his cereals and 
detergents up to the picture plane. In his new work this intimacy 
with objects is preserved while creating a space that is boldly 
and clearly shaped by the artist in the act of looking. 
_ The British sculpture revival, like the Beaux Arts group, was 
conveniently frepaied as a unit in the, early ‘fifties, but already 


hs 
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By LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 


fully programmed or just happen, follow a pattern: 


Detail from “Windows, Beat Jean, and Hands’, by John Bratby: 
ais at the Beaux Arts Gallery 


it has broken into its individual contributors. It is now time to 
estimate critically the gifts and achievements of the younger post- 
war, post-Moore modellers. Three years ago Robert Clatworthy 
appeared as a promising addition to the revival. His first one-man 
show (Hanover Gallery) is an opportunity to assess him on a 
representative quantity of work. 

‘His subjects have changed since his first appearance: from a 
‘Motor Cycle Accident’ he has developed to a mounted police- 
man (‘Horse and Rider’, 1955) and, this year, to a ‘ Study for 
an Equestrian Monument’. He makes a tireless use of that cliché 
for moderns, the bull. 
Obviously he has re- 
linquished disturbing, 
topical imagery in 
favour of a ‘timeless’ 
iconography, as he has 
every right to do. 
Unfortunately he has 
lost vividness without 
strengthening his sculp- 
tural means. The sur- 
face of his sculpture 
is churned and pitted, 
like ravaged pie-crust: 


however, below the 
commotion, slack con- 
ventional forms rest 


contentedly like shrun- 
ken meat at the bottom 
of the pie. 
In the first ‘ Critic’s 
Choice’ (Tooth’s) Eric 
Newton produced a 
colour ‘spectacular’ and 
in the second Sir Her- 
bert Read backed ab- 
stract art. Both critics 
committed themselves, one to a taste for lurid colour, one to a 
non-figurative aesthetic. Nevile Wallis, on the other hand, 
samples, with his choice of seven artists, seven styles. He implies 
that Sir Herbert was narrow to select according to ‘some dog- 
matic code 5 but the lack of a system also has its risks. The 
purpose of ‘ Critic’s Choice’, as stated by Mr. Peter Cochrane 
of Tooth’s, is to give cramped and ‘ subbed’ art critics a ‘ chance 
to expand their views ’. However, Mr. Wallis does not take the 
opportunity to expand his views beyond the short perspective of 
the weekly reviewer. After all, a show like this depends on the 
critic giving himself away and Mr. Wallis has not done this. He 
has avoided awkwardness and any hint of obsession but at the 
expense of failing to characterise himself as strongly as he should. 
Matthew Smith, Ivon Hitchens, Robyn Denny and Anthony 
Fry are represented by characteristic works. Edward Burra has 
been well chosen, with an early work—the 1920-ish ‘ Bar’ painted 
in the early *thirties—as well as his recent moralistic nightmares. 
The coming of winter to Alan Reynolds is neatly summed up 
with drawings ranging from the ‘ Four Seasons’ of 1954 to his 
recent freeze-up (‘ Evening’, 1957). Mr. Wallis recommends 
Ruskin Spear’s later work beyond its merits: Spear’s handling 
of people and scenes has become, lately, pseudo- -observation, a 
formula for freshness, and his decorative touch is much heavier 
than it used to be. What is very surprising is that Mr. Wallis 
should have admitted ‘Ikon and Peasants’, one of Spear’s 
gimmick-pictures. This is a pity for it disrupts the real consistency 
of this exhibition, which lies less in the choice of artists than in the 
choice of pictures, With this one exception all the pictures testify 
to Mr, Wallis’ characteristic quiet taste, 
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T is written in the Indian Constitution that, ‘ the State is to 
strive to promote the welfare of the people, by securing and 
protecting as effectively as possible a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of national life’. Two facts emerge clearly. The first 
is that the Indian state is living up’ to this directive with heroic 
energy and devotion. The second is that the meaning of almost 


every word in that sentence has been defined and built up in the - 


civilisation of the West. The state, welfare, social order, institu- 
tions. of national life, and even justice itself as understood in the 
Constitution are recent imports in India from another world. 
As a lawyer I should like to consider the subject of this tremen- 
dous change, the matter, as it were, upon which western civilisa- 
tion is imposing its forms, and working out its ideas. 


Religious Basis ‘> . 

Hindu law is 3,000 years old. It is still religious. It is based on 
Shastras or sacred texts, supplemented and enforced by imme- 
morial custom, modified by religious influences and judicial 
decisions. For instance, belief in the life hereafter is supremely 
important in the Hindu law of succession. It has held its own 
through the ages and survived many political changes because 
different governments have respected religious traditions, but even 
more perhaps because Hindu law is in a very important sense 
primitive. It regulates primal relationships. It is concerned not 
with sociological ideas or self-conscious theories of jurisprudence, 
but with religion, marriage, inheritance, adoption, and succession. 
The entity with which it deals is not the human individual. The 
welfare it considers is the welfare of the family. 

In a like sense Hindu society is primitive. It has lain so secure 
in its religion that few projects of reform have made any real 
changes in it, until the last fifty years. It has been described as 
“the apotheosis of the family ’. Caste is a family concept, a social 
Structure as wide as the sub-continent and as elaborate as 
European society, sustained without legislation or police by the 
sanctity of marriage custom and religious belief. Hindu economics 
are family economics. Artificial structures, like guilds, corpora- 
tions, trade unions, familiar to western law, have little place in 
Hindu law, unless they are religious. But to this day some of the 
largest, best appointed, and most enterprising factories in India 
belong to families—not to joint stock companies—and are 
administered under the joint family system. 


Patriarchal and Joint Families 


The patriarchal family may be defined as a group of natural or . 


adoptive descendants held together by subjection to the eldest 
living ascendant, who may be a father, grandfather, or ‘great- 
grandfather. The head of such a group is invariably despotic. He 
possesses absolute authority over his family. The transition from 
the patriarchal to the joint family arises at the death of the com- 
mon ancestor, or head of the house. If the family chooses to 
continue united, the eldest son would be the natural head. But his 
Position derived, as it were, from a delegated authority would be 
very different from that of the deceased patriarch who was head 
of the family by right. The eldest is the most natural, but not the 
necessary, head and he may be set aside in favour of one who is 
ae suited for the post. Narada, a lawgiver of some eminence, 
said: 
father; or let a younger brother who is capable do so; the 
Prosperity of the family depends on ability ’. 

__The head of the family is its priest. It is his right and duty to 
offer the funeral oblations to his deceased ancestors, and a sort of 
ancestor worship determines the order and degree of relationship 
for inheritance and succession. It is only a son who by offering 
“funeral oblations ’, or performing what is known as the Sraddha 
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ceremony, to his deceased father can keep his soul in peace in the 
world beyond. The departed souls are constantly dependent upon — 
the pindas or balls of food offered by their descendants, and if 
the line of their issue failed they had no longer the power of — 
enjoying happiness, but were woe-stricken and lost the happy 
abode. . nee dep Pte ee. UK 
To guard against such disaster, men adopt, on failure of issue © 
of their own body, the sons of near kinsmen, with the object of — 
continuing their line, so that there may be an interminable succes- _ 
sion of pindas, which the’ ancestors may live upon, till the time 
allotted to them in the ‘ ancestral region ’ is finished. That is why 
a Hindu father would go to any lengths to have a son. The origin 
of polygamy may be traced to this notion; a son was so essential Se es. 
that the father would not risk having only one wife in case she 
produced no children or, when she did, they were all daughters. = X 
In the absence of a son, the Sraddha ceremony could be per-- 
formed by an adopted son who has the same status as a son. 
Failing an adopted son, a grandson or great-grandson is equally | 
eligible to perform the ceremony. It is the right of the members 
of a family to perform this religious ceremony that determines 
their right to inheritance in Hindu law, and this right is confined — 
to male lineal descendants (or agnates). : mee? a ee 
A joint Hindu family is composed entirely of agnatic relations 
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—that is, relations through males, adopted persons, their ‘wives 
and unmarried daughters. The ‘coparceners’ enjoy property  __ 
jointly. They can restrain the acts of each other in dealing with 


it and are each entitled to claim partition. : 


Ancestral Property __ nt 
Joint family property is ancestral property movable and 
immovable, descended in the male line, and is the subject of joint 

tenancy among the members of a family. In the case of Appovier -. 


-v. Rama Subba Aiyan the Privy Council described the joint seu 


Hindu family in its relation to its joint property in the following = 
words: Mee Ss i 
According to a true notion of a joint undivided Hindu family © 

no member of the family, while it remains undivided, can Z 

Predicate of the joint undivided property that he, that particular 

member, has a certain definite share. The proceeds of the un- 

divided property must be brought into the common chest or | 

purse, and then dealt with according to the modes of enjoyment 

of an undivided family, a Rha 
In short, the aim of Hindu law is to hold and preserve Hindu 
families together and to safeguard their rights to ancestral pro- rae ae a 
perty, thereby ensuring their joint existence in the matter of their — 
food, worship, and property. , ae, 

Here, then, at the very outset, is the fundamental clash between 
the western welfare concept, the primary concern of which is the _ z 
well-being of the individual, and the Hindu law concept of the ~ 
joint family where the individual has little or no status-except _ tert 
as a part and parcel of the family. Any move, therefore, to split.  =-— 
the family into individuals for any specific welfare treatment such — os 
as health, education, care of children, and insurance, would not = 
be permissible under the present Hindu law. Suppose, for === 
instance, a certain monetary allowance by the state is made to the | f e 
parents for the benefit of a child up to a certain age, asitisdone 
here in England, the allowance would be very likely automatically 
credited to joint family funds for the benefit of all the members— 
young and old. The argument that may be advanced in justifica- : 


=e 


tion of such a course would be that without parents there would — * ‘igee 
have been no children, and that in the upkeep of the home oie nae 


a 


reimbused. eee = ee 2 ee 
Similarly, the question would also arise about the paymen hie 
National Insurance contributions in the event of this course ever 


being adopted in India, because the payment has to be madi 
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Education| and Joint-family F anda Pie 


Again, free education contemplated in India by ‘the state to 


children up to fourteen years of age would not preclude their 


parents from utilising the joint family funds towards advancing 
further their educational attainments. When the children grow up 
to be adults and start to earn their livelihood as employed or self- 


o , employed persons, the question would arise whether their earnings 
_ should be considered as a separate property because of the assist- 


ance granted to them by the state or joint in view of the supple- 
mental allowance granted to them from joint family funds. As it 


i "is not possible for it to be treated partly as joint and partly as ~ 
_ separate property, the presumption is that all their earnings would 


go to swell the coffers of the joint family funds. In order to save 


themselves from this ambiguous _ position, the joint family may 
even be loath to accept any assistance for their children from 


the state! < - 
In a society which i in a sense worships the family, the significant 
fact is not ownership, or prosperity, but life. The legal concept 


at the basis of the Hindu law of Succession is not succession as | 


it has been understood under the Roman or English systems of 
the West, but survivorship. The English property law, with its 
complication. of trusts and legal personalities, has concentrated 


its attention on the thing possessed and the rights of persons to 


do what they like with their own. Thence it has evolved and 


multiplied a whole system of contractual relationships, in which. 


it was assumed that property was subject to its owner’s will, and 
the business of the law was to establish the greatest possible 


freedom for the owner’s will. Justice, according to Justinian, is 
_ to give to every man his right. 


Hindu law took a different road and seryed a different purpose. 
It was concerned not with having but with being, It exalted not 
the individual’s will but his birth and his existence. You will 
find it still deeply engraved in the religious belief and practice 
of Hindus, who hate to take life, and in some Hindu sects even 
the humblest forms of life. Succession as Hindu law defined it 


_ was the duty of a survivor to his ancestors, and in succeeding to 
_ the headship of a family he became the manager of the family’s 
_ livelihood, not the owner of its property. 


In like manner a woman was not thought of as an individual 
who owns, but as a mother who bears and breeds the family. In 
legal terms. this concept implied what western jurisprudence 


might regard as gross injustice. A woman cannot be the full — 


owner of any property she inherits, she cannot do what she likes 
with it, and at her death it will not pass to her heirs, 


A daughter- is only a temporary member of the family into» 


which she is born. All she can claim is maintenance so long as 


she remains unmarried, and marriage expenses when she gets 
married. As a wife, she must be maintained by her husband, but 


she has no rights to her husband’s property. As a widow, a woman 
gets an equal share with her son and grandsons, if -any, in her 
husband’s separate property, but only since the coming into force 
of the Hindu Widow’s Right to Property Act of 1937, commonly 
called the Deshmukh Act. In a joint family she is, since the above 


Act, entitled to her husband’s interest in the joint property and . 


to claim partition. In both cases, however, it remains a ‘ limited 


estate’ which means that she can only use the income of the 


property. 
Such a state of inequality between males and females in their 


_ respective rights to property certainly called for a remedy. Under 


the new code a daughter gets half the share of a son in her 


father’s property and a full share in her mother’s property. A . 


wife’s property, whether inherited, gifted, or acquired before or 
after her marriage, is her ‘ absolute’ property, over which she has 
full rights and which descends not only to her daughter, but also 


_ te her son. As a widow she takes an equal share of her husband’s 
A igs with, her — 


Piss abolishes the ‘limited estate ”~ 


The sum and substance, therefore, 


estate’ all through, which is sa t step pean and will put 


great 
women on a different social status altogether. They will in future 


have the same right to use their property as men have at present. 

Ancestral property cannot be alienated by the father, who is 
invariably the manager—except on grounds of strict legal neces- 
sity. In other words, before a mortgage or sale of any portion of it 
takes place it must be apparent that such a step is for the benefit 
of the whole estate. The law governing this is well set out in the 
judgement of the Privy Council in the case of Hanoomanpersaud 
v. Mt. Mabooee, where it was said that the manager for an infant 
heir may charge the estate only in case of need and for the benefit 


of the estate. But there is nothing to prevent the modern Welfare — 
State from acquiring ancestral property on welfare grounds, It_ 


has done so extensively in the case of impartible estates in the 
possession of Zamindars and Rajahs consistent with the pro- 
visions of the Indian Constitution. 

There is still a question in my mind. The Hindu joint family 
has many faults—faults of age and immobility. They have been 


very apparent, especially to the enlightened and enterprising 


social engineers of the West. India, the largest democracy in the 
world today, needs and is making heroic efforts to acquire ‘a 
social order in which justice, social, economic and political, shall 


inform all the institutions of national life’. Release from the 


system of caste and the emancipation of women are radical 
reforms which were long overdue. 


* 


ries of Human Community 

But there~is another side to the question. I doubt whether 
even the West has not often deprived itself of welfare and justice 
by neglecting and sometimes despoiling the family. The institu- 
tions of national life, however competently designed, cannot take 
its place or invent a substitute for it, and their virtues cannot 
be purchased by dissolving or even diminishing the simplest and 


necessary form of human community. The tyrannies of the family 


as we have seen them in India are bad enough, but they are not 


to be compared with the tyranny of a total state or a sheer indi-. 


Vidualism. I would rather the communism of the joint family 
than the communism of the sociological doctrinaire or the civil 
servant or the military dictator. There is less of it. And it is a 
good thing to root a society in the worship of life, rather than 
to blue-print it as a power-machine.—Third Programme 
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Though I should snatch 
The coin roughly from your hand, 
Or like a robber I should stand 
With threat of arms, 
Still from your wealth a gift were made, 
Though you were prisoner or slave betrayed 
To endless harms, 
_ Though chained, you could embrace the wanting world. 


The bloom unfolds, 

And none can tell why there it grows 

Beside the watched and tended rose, 

Not weed but true; : 

The heedless wind or bird in flight 

Has left a strange descendant for our sight; 

From empty blue 

The rootless gave the garden rarer flowers. 

You share and sow; 

In crowds I recognise your face, 

You native of a secret race 

With whispered name; 

None takes the life of one who gives; 

He yields his breath and endlessly he lives 

In silent fame; 

For that which blessed the earth endows the air. 
I. R. ORTON 
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this sum a considerable proportion has come indirectly out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket, for industrial firms have been granted a 50 per 


cent. tax remission on their huge contributions. The individual 


member of a political party receives no such exemption, unless he 
contributes more than 625 marks, which is far beyond the average 
for the Social Democratic Party’s 585,000 members; and big 
industry has been ranged solidly on the side of the government 
parties. So far, it has asked nothing of them in return but the 
continuation of Professor Erhard’s economic policies. 

' Big industry has spent probably around 30,000,000 marks 
on the publication of appeals for support of these policies, with 
whole-page advertisements plastering the papers of every big 
town in western Germany. In a time of prosperity, big industry 
need- ask for nothing more. But what would happen in a 
recession? Industrialists will not, as in 1932, back a declared 
dictator. They might seek simply to extend their already con- 


siderable influence over the principal government party. Here is’ 


a threat to German democracy, which can only be removed when 
industry pays its political expenses in full, and when the parties 
publish their financial accounts. So far the only one to do this is 
the Social Democratic Party. 


Matter-of-fact Campaigning . 
What is there to be said on the eredit side about this election? 


Perhaps more than is generally supposed. Thanks admittedly in. 


large part to economic prosperity, campaigning has been mainly 
matter-of-fact and quiet. Some wild things, certainly, have been 
said, and the old adage proved true that no German is too clever 
to avoid making a fool of himself sometimes. Dr. Adenauer’s 
remark that a Social Democratic victory would ruin Germany 
is. only one case in point. But Die Welt’s correspondent’s con- 
tention that such things could never be said in a British election 
is not justified. One has only to recall the campaign against the 
alleged “ warmonger "—Winston Churchill—in 1945. 


On the whole, there has been ample evidence of an increas- 


ingly modest and restrained attitude among Germans towards 
political issues. Many of them have taken pains to point out 
that they do not yet regard themselves as a politically mature 
people. Writers to the newspapers have rubbed home the fact 
that Germany is no longer the hub of world politics, and that 


the days of national egotism must never return, Others have 


urged reappraisal, and remembrance of past mistakes. Real con- 


cern has been shown over the organisation of democracy. Should, 


for instance, a Chancellor be allowed only two four-year terms 
.in office? Should special provisions ensure the survival of the 
smaller parties? Should Cabinet Ministers be made responsible to 
-’ Parliament, and not just to the Chancellor? i aii 
One of the most encouraging signs of all has been the flood 
of correspondence to the newspapers, The ‘little man’ is learn- 
ing at last to express and assert himself. He is correcting his most 
conspicuous mistake in the past—a readiness to be kicked around. 


There have been. equally encouraging purely political signs too. — 


The Radical right-wing parties haye failed for the third time to 
swing votes with their cracker mottoes and their insistence on a 
“German policy for Germany’s sake’. While the election cam- 
paign was at its height, a Heidelberg publisher was sentenced for 
deliberate propagation of Nazi literature. In spite of the efforts 
of the Refugee Party, the question of Germany’s eastern frontiers 
was not allowed to become a major issue. The failure of the Free 
Democrats shows the public’s distrust of raw political oppor- 
tunism. Soviet intervention—which was considerable—was 
_ shrugged off with commendable phlegm. The trend of this election 
was away from the sort of political epilepsy which has afflicted 
Germany in the past. This has not resulted, as some observers 


Prematurely supposed, in political apathy. The undertones of 


intense interest brought the highest poll in German history. 
There is, of course, a danger that German democracy will 
Stagnate. A political ‘hardening of the arteries’ could be the 
result of a series of governments which cater for material self- 
interest, and drive the opposition to despair. The Social Demo- 


Germany after 
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Jutely turned their faces against Communist cajolings, and this has 


-are not without relevance to the emergence of a specifically Austrian — 


bilities to face in their new form, and the Communist menace in 


trian slackness and so on. | 


_ceptibly; it will not do to 
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crats are moderate, humanitarian, enlightened. They have reso- 
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been their greatest service : 
But they are being denied 
could bring back a trend te 
string ’ democratic develop 

At a moment when 50, 


ne European community as a whole. 
timate political responsibility. This - 
rds a one-party state; could ‘‘ham- 
it _ . , wom — 


000 Germans have had their own 
parliament for only eight years, and real sovereignty for less  _—- 
than four, this much must be said: Germans need, above nally aioe 
period of political and mental stability. When considering this, =» 
German politics cannot be divorced from the world political == _ 
scene. Why have the Russians persistently backed the Social s 
Democrats in this election? Certainly not because they regard er ‘= 
them as more accommodating than the Christian Democrats. om 
On the contrary: West German Social Democracy is East Ger- 
man Communism’s deadliest enemy. Nor have the Russians . 
acted in order to ‘smear’ the Social Democrats and help their — 
opponents. This sort of speculation utterly ignores the real 
Russian interest, which is to see a weak government installed in 2 Ct ee 
Western Germany. This—only this—could open the way to the a 
fulfilment of the ‘big plan’ for central Europe, to. bring a Ger- ere | 
manic confederation (including the industrial Ruhr) into the = = 


Soviet orbit. In comparison with this design, rival German 


ideologies are trivial matters to the Soviet leaders. : 4 
In eight years, Western Germany has had two Christian 

Democratic Governments, and one Chancellor; both should be 

able to last out a third term. In the first eight years of the — 

Weimar Republic there were eight different administrations and | 

nine different Chancellors: _Scheidemann; _ Bauer; viveller oi ne 

Franken; Fehrenbach; Wirth; Cuno; Stresemann; Luther; 

Marx: theirs were the heads that rolled in the basket. The 

Weimar Republic was never allowed to consolidate. The Federal 

Republic must be, for it is not only the symbol of German 

political regeneration, it is the pivot of western policies in 

Europe, and the guarantee that the western way of life shall be 


preserved there.—T hird Programme 


As Mr. Gordon Shepherd readily admits, his book, The Austrian - 
Odyssey (Macmillan, 30s.), makes ‘only one recognisable claim to 
original research ’ in the section which deals with Austrian resistance 
to the Nazi occupation; here some interesting facts are stated which 


spirit, For this is Mr. Shepherd’s main theme, the process of —~_ 
becoming something more than an Imperial bureaucrat, arid somes St ieee 
thing more than a South German, with the old Danubian responsi- see 


the place of Islam. Although Mr, Shepherd’s difficult material is 
not always very well organised, he goes far to express a number of 
Austrian conceptions which are unfamiliar in the English-speaking _ 
world, He supplies a good deal of useful economic information and 
exposes the myth, with which the Nazis made such play, that post- 
1918 Austria could never be economically viable. Mr. Shepherd is, 
indeed, out to stamp upon a number of stupid clichés about Aus- _ ie 
etimes he is, perhaps, a little too 
yhrases like the one which termed the —_—_ ‘man 
ungeon: it is not quite true tosay,as 
he does, that ‘Its fifty-one millions of all creeds and races entered 
the First World War as one man’. After the Compromise with the 
Magyars in 1867 the Dual Monarchy disintegrated almost imper= 
: lame only Budapest for this, for the 
igarians was of the essence of the __ 


extreme nationalism of the 
problem, stimulating as it 


scored over the West, neutral Au 
peaceful coexistence without any serio 
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International Exhibition of Photographs 
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Three photographs from the 

forty-eighth International Ex- 

hibition of the London Salon 

of Photography which is on 

view at the R.W.S. Galleries, 

26-27 Conduit Street, London, 
until October 5 


Above, left: ‘Francescani in 
Passerella’, by Dr. A. Persico— 
(Italy) 


Above, right: ‘Frozen foun- 
tain ’, by J. Allan Cash (Britain) 


Left: ‘Firecracker’ by Manly 
Chin (Hongkong) 


= By FRANK SWINNERTON e & 


VERY day throughout the year, except on Sundays and 

Bank Holidays, publishers receive letters from young 

men and women who want to become professional 

readers of manuscripts. Most of such letters are written 
in vain; and I think I can tell you why. The chief reason is that 
publishers like to decide for themselves what they will publish. 
They think they have what is called a ‘ flair’ for spotting quality 
and potential success. The second reason is that reading for a 
publisher is a highly specialised occupation. 

I know all about this, because for more than sixteen years I 
was a publishers’ reader. I tumbled into the job by accident, 
having begun as a publishers’ office boy, and having risen by 
natural buoyancy through the states of reception clerk, confi- 
dential clerk, proof-reader, and pacifier of agitated authors. When 
I was twenty-five I began to read manuscripts at the rate of 
something like fifteen or twenty a week. , 

“But you can’t possibly have mastered three books a day’, 
somebody objects. ‘No wonder authors complain of their books 
being returned unread’. The answer is that I did master those 
books; and that is why I say reading for a publisher is a highly 
specialised occupation. I once took a manuscript back to the secre- 
tary who kept a record of all the manuscripts submitted. I said: 


“We've had this before’. Her reply was: ‘We. can’t have.. 


There’s no record of it’. I was adamant. ‘Go back to the previous 
record ’. That book had been submitted seven years earlier. It was 
still the same book; and the author was a pertinaceous fellow. 
You see that the publishers’ reader must have an elephant’s 
memory. % 


Report on a Best-seller = . 
He must also have some other qualifications. One of them is 
patience. Another is willingness to stay in the background. He 
will not as a rule get any credit if he recommends a masterpiece 
—almost anybody can do that: nor if he recommends a best- 
seller, which is almost always an accident. But if he advises the 
rejection of a book that is a success when it is published by 
another firm he is likely to hear of something to his disadvantage. 
His report will be looked out and presented to him with harsh 
comments. I doubt if James Payn was ever allowed to forget that 
he advised the rejection of Shorthouse’s historical novel, John 
Inglesant. — ie ies ; 
James Payn was one of the famous readers of a past age. He 
was a man of culture, widely read, editor of the Cornhill magazine, 
and a much-loved popular novelist. But he advised against the 
publication of Fohn Inglesant, which had @ great success and was 
thought, fifty years ago, to be a classic, I expect he winced every 
time the book was mentioned. Whether he was tired when he read 
it, or whether his opinion was sound, I cannot tell you. The 
publishers’ reader is expected never to be tired, and never to be 
- wrong. re 
I said he must be willing to stay in the background. That is 


his proper place; and there have been many readers whose names 


would mean nothing to you if I mentioned them, They were 
drudges who had no publicity; but they were men of great ability, 
and they hunted for jewels among the rubbish. They never lost 
their belief that today, or tomorrow, they would find a jewel. 
The jewel they. sought was originality. Some of them, of course, 


have been well known, if not to the general public then to authors 


and publishers alike; and I think there is no doubt that the best 
reader of all time was Edward Garnett. He was a large, short- 
sighted man who wore baggy clothes and in particu'ar an overcoat 
in which everybody assumed that he carried dozens of unpublished 
masterpieces. His voice was a curious high-pitched and toneless 
murmur, and he seemed to be full of some unspecified grievance; 
but his enthusiasm was extraordinary. It was he who encouraged 
Joseph Conrad and befriended D, H. Lawrence. He was the 
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_ histories, poems, biographies, and books of travel. Many American — 


_ believe that I could do no wrong. That was the luck and privilege 
, . re BS Sse 


studies of medieval literature, the histories and biographies;in 


_ information is enough to test the need for such 


1ov, of all that was fime and 
the novel. I don’t think he had 

; ideal was high. He sought genius; 
anything but the best as he saw it = 

manuscript after manuscript, talked = 
iny sort of promise; and although 
some satires, it is as a publishers’ 
nerated, ee ae 


apostle of Turgenev and 
delicate in the art and cra 
any feeling for the popular. 
and I doubt if he ever war 
to be published. Yet he rea 
‘to every writer who showe 
he wrote one or two plays. 
reader that he will long bev 
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Another famous reader was E. V. Lucas; but Lucas had a full = 
literary life of his own. He loved food and drink; and the books 
he read for enjoyment were novels by George Meredith and the 
French wits. No baggy overcoat concealed unpublished manu- — 
scripts. No high voice gave a false impression of querulousness. _ 
On the contrary he had a rich bass bumble that seemed to come 
from his boots; and he was much more the man of the world than 
the apostle of fine-drawn art. He hated to be bored. But his taste 
was admirable, and his delight in a good book was as keen as his 
shrewdness in calculating an author’s prospects of growth and 
success. He would sit in his chair at table.and look around amorfg 
his friends, and growl out his sardonic comments on the writers 
he didn’t like; and then he would go away and write books about _ 
Charles Lamb or essays on this or that small topic> You wouldn’t 
have known he was a publishers’ reader atall. = 8 ah oe 

I cannot pretend that I was ever a reader on the scale of these ; 
men, because the ideal reader should be learned in all literature 
and all languages; but I had the hope of finding jewels in $ 
manuscripts. I used to get to the office at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing and see my desk piled with all sorts of books. It is a rather 
intimidating sight; and if there were more than a dozen that day — 
I realised—as indeed I do every day—that at bottom I dislike 
work very much. Some of them were obviously much-travelled; 
dirty old manuscripts that looked as if they had been fished out , 
of a dustbin. Others were dainty affairs written in coloured ink = 
and bound with coloured ribbons. Some were leather-bound ae 
tomes; some hand-written in such tiny script that every page — , 
involved a good many sighs; and some were works of the greatest 
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" possible decorative virtuosity. Most of them were novels. — 


Not all: there were laborious studies of medieval literature, 


publications arrived in stacks of half-a-dozen. Many translations = 
from foreign languages opened vistas of the unfamiliar; And all, = ~~ 
all, had to be read and reported on to my boss, whose one notion 

of a good book was ‘a rattling good story’; but’ who came toy 
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of the job. | = £ 
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‘Smelling Mice’ ;. 


Obviously I was not able to estimate the true value of those te 


relation to current scholarship; but that is another thing the pub- 
lishers’ reader must be able to do. He must be able to smell mice. 
You would be surprised to learn how quickly he can discover 
whether a writer knows what he is talking about or not. It is not a ge 

question of spotting mistakes, although I am always surprised at  __ 
the over-confidence of charlatans. It is simply ability t ae 
gifts. If the book is any good, an expert opinion can 
Usually no expert opinion is needed. The reader’ 


does the rest. , 
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but the reviewer only makes a foo! of himself in the author’s eyes; 
whereas the publishers’ reader might miss something that would 
bring credit, and occasionally profit, to his employers. I read the 


manuscripts of novels with care. I will not say I never missed a 
book that others might have enjoyed: I will say that my care 
helped me to frustrate some of the wicked designs of suspicious 
authors. ; 

You don’t know about those wicked designs; so I must tell you 


that some unpublished authors are full of unworthy tricks.-They 


put the pages of their manuscripts out of order. They put small 
objects, such as pieces of tape, cottons, human hairs, and even 
breadcrumbs, between one page and another. And they insert 
appeals to the reader to remember their youth and unsuccess. All 
these ruses are adopted from a wish to convict publishers of 
returning manuscripts unread. They hope to be able to write to 
the publisher complaining of his readers, or to be able to say to 
their friends: ‘I can prove that So-and-so’s don’t read the 
manuscripts one sends them. Of course, they’ve got their 
favourites ....’ 

This is untrue. They have no favourites, they do not even like 
best-sellers. And if any book, a novel or a biography or a piece 
of literary bric-a-brac, falls short of perfection the publishers’ 
reader must be ready to spend many hours in trying to help the 
author, by encouragement, by suggestions, often by actual 
re-writing. I will not say that authors are fond of having their 
works re-written, and on the whole I think a good deal of time 
is wasted in this revision. Nevertheless, it is done. I have myself 
taken the scribbles of an autobiographer and turned them into 
simple language on which he has been congratulated in the press. 
All publishers’ readers do this; it is a recognised form of ‘ ghost- 
ing ’, and is unpaid, even by gratitude. 

The reader’s rewards are different. He finds his jewels. They 
are not always big ones; but they are to be found. Sometimes, 
when found, they cannot be published. I remember one such—I 
thought it absolutely entrancing—which was so packed with libels 
that any firm publishing it would have been destroyed. It was 
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the work of Frederick Baron Corvo, whose life, you remember, 
was told by A. J. A. Symons. It was one of several beautiful 


‘manuscripts submitted by Corvo, who was an artist in that line; 


and it told a story of idyiiic love. But Corvo’s nature was 
such that he repaid every affront with poisoned arrows; and 
libel is one of the publishers’ horrors: one must be on the 
look-out for it the whole time. One must be able to detect 
plagiarism, the passing careless slander, the suggestive phrase. 
And one must guard against the resentment of those who while 
not personally involved, are sensitive to any possible inuendo. 
There must be no drowsy afternoons for the publishers’ reader. 

Nor must he expect to complete his work in a five-day week. . 
Those piles of manuscripts—a nightmare at times—must sooner 
or later be liquidated. Those other little jobs, of re-writing, per- 
suading authors to make changes for their own good, persuading 
authors to write unwritten books, and writing what are called 
“blurbs ’ for the jackets or prospectuses of books in hand, all fall 
within his province. He works at home during the weekends. His 
suitcase contains manuscripts and reports on manuscripts; and 
when he carries it back to the office he finds another pile waiting 
on his desk—manuscripts galore. 

Is it worth while? My sixteen years were very happy ones. 
I had a good boss; and in Geoffrey Whitworth, who afterwards 
founded the British Drama League, a splendid colleague. We 
published almost exclusively what we wanted to publish; and that, 
I think, is the secret of happy publishing. As for jewels: one day 
I found on my desk a virgin typescript in a red cover, which I 
enjoyed so much that I took it home to read in an air raid; and 
it was called Eminent Victorians, I was sent by Aldous Huxley 
the manuscript of his first prose book, Limbo. I read in typescript 
the earliest work of many poets and novelists and dramatists who 
became celebrated, and many who, alas, did not. There was also 
a little book called The Young Visiters; and a rather larger book 
called The Fournal of a Disappointed. Man. I claim no credit. 
I remark them as jewels, the sort of jewels a publishers’ reader 
may find on his desk any very happy day.—Home Service 


for Dying 


. And the wolf said, ‘ You must kill me ’.—Fairy Story 


They could not have outstripped the witch’s daughter, 

Got up unpoisoned from the ogre’s feast, 

Or fished the Queen’s lost ring out of the water, 

Without this suppliant and gentle beast, Cy. 
Who since they gave it bread and pulled the thorn out, 
Lent all its secret wisdom to their quest, 

Forgave them each misdeed, until one morning, 

Beyond their foul enchantment they were blest. 


But then it turns towards the ransomed lady 

And sea-changed princeling, whom no spells could part, 
And murmurs earnestly, “ and now the promise, 

Take your bright sword and plunge it in my heart.” 
Of course they shrink away and offer riches, 

Broad water-meadows and a golden stall, 

But at the last yield to the beast’s imploring 

And deal the fatal stroke that severs all. 


Out of its blood, then, and the rags and tatters 
Of fur and membrane on the stubble corn, 
All glistening on his new, most lucky morning, 
A second time the King’s lost son is born. 

_ He needed such a death stroke to redeem him 
Of reptile, animal, or bird of prey; 
And yet without his creature and its knowledge 
How could the spell-bound children find their way 
Through all those convolutions of the forest? 


Between a sheeptrack and the posted highway, 
Until we drop the reins and cease to guide 

Our pacing animals who smell direction ~ 

Blown softly through the gap where our will died. 
No whip or spur of furious intention 

But checks their speed unravelling the dark, 

And if the Master bellows out his orders, 

Before the abyss, then, no hound will bark. 


I think he is the night, this lost companion, 

And that in dreams and blood he lends us speech, 
And seeing, with no eyes, that catch a meaning 
Our organs of the day could never reach; 

If humble as the lovers of the story 

We bend down low to his insistent breath, 

And turn a deaf ear to the witch’s calling. 

But why must we reward him by his death, 


The faithful guide who led us through confusion? 

Well, all the rituals say that he must die, 

This Eros of the night, and his blind wisdom 

Be changed within the twinkling of an eye, 

I do not think his bull, white wolf, or stallion 

Have any knowledge of their future Lord, 

They only know that when their task is finished 

They seek the desolation of the sword. 

Perhaps, one day, we'll leave the witch’s kingdom, 

And thrust our childhood foliage apart; 

Oh, may we then be altar, priest and victim, 

A sharp, bright clarity, and pierce the heart. 
THOMAS BLACKBURN 
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NEWS DIARY 
September 11-17 


Wednesday, September 11 


Ministry of Health offers immunisation 
against poliomyelitis to all children under 
fifteen and to expectant mothers before 
next summer 


British delegate speaks of reign of terror in 
Hungary in debate at special session. of 
U.N. General Assembly 


Governor of Cyprus announces further 
relaxations in emergency laws 


Thursday, September 12 


Prime Minister presides over long meeting 
of Cabinet-and cancels holiday in Scot- 
land 


H.M. the Queen welcomes delegates to con- 
ference of Inter-Parliamentary Union 


General Keightley’s despatch on the Suez 
campaign last autumn is published 2 


Friday, September 13 


Soviet Union sends Note to Turkey express- 
ing concern over troop movements on ; : " aes a : 
Syrian border Dr. Adenauer whose party, the Christian Democrats, won. Hunter jet-propelled fighter aircraft flying over Biggin F 
an absolute majority in the elections last Sunday R.A.F. Station on September 15, Battle of Britain -D 
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National Union of Railwaymen asks for 
meeting with British Transport Com- 
mission to discuss fresh wage claims 


Mr. Ian Colvin, a British journalist who 
was awarded costs against the Ghana 
Government in a case brought against 
him for contempt, is forbidden to leave 
the country 


Saturday, September 14 


U.N. General Assembly passes resolution 
condemning Russian suppression .of 
Hungarian revolt by sixty votes to ten 
with ten abstentions 


Governor of Arkansas promises to abey 
law on school integration at Little Rock 


Turkey expels two Russian diplomatists for 
espionage 


Sunday, September 15 


Dr. Adenauer’s party, the Christian Demo- 
crats, increases majority in Federal Ger- 
man elections 

H.M. the Queen appoints Mr, John 
Diefenbaker, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, as a member of the Privy 
Council 


: ! Chao Yu-ching and Chen Su-chien, two members 
Foreign Secretary denies report that the of the Chinese Classical Theatre which opened at 
Government has decided to grant full the Drury Lane Theatre, London, on September 16 
independence to Cyprus 


Monday, September 16 


Siamese Army carries out coup d’état and 
calls on Prime Minister to resign 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations ‘ expresses concern’ over recent 
events in Ghana 


Foreign Secretary arrives in New York and 
sees Mr. Dulles 


“St. Jerome, in Penitence before a Crucifix’ by Albrecht Diirer, 
painting belonging to Sir Edmund Bacon, Raveningham Ha 
Norfolk, now on loan to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. T 
Painting was formerly attributed to a minor Veronese artist and w 
identified as a Diirer by Mr. David Carritt : 
Left: Sir Malcolm Sargent looking at a set of crystal goblets 
a decanter which were presented to him on his retirement as cl 
conductor of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra last week , 


Tuesday, September 17 


H.M. the Queen approves a number of 
Cabinet changes 


French National Assembly meets 
Influenza spreads to many parts of Britain 


Right; Officials in Jordan inspecting part of a consignment | 
Am n military equipment which is being flown into Jordan at 
ti other Arab countries this month 4 
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Her Majesty the Queen opening the forty-sixth conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Westminster Hall on September 12. On the Queen’s left are H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Prime Minister, the Speaker, and Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, the Leader of the Opposition. 
The Queen’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard is seen in the background. Fourteen 
hundred members of different parliaments throughout the world attended this conference 
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ishop Makarios of Cyprus photographed on his arrival at New 
City on September 12 at the beginning of a three-month visit to 
1ited States. He was received by the Mayor at City Hall. The object 
Visit is ‘ to enlighten the American people on the Cyprus question’ 


The 45,000-ton United States battleship Jowa moored in the Clyde last weekerid. She was 
preparing for an extensive series of Nato exercises in»the north-east Atlantic in which 250 
warships belonging to the Nato nations are due to take part 
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Those i; Piel a pile of money last ‘year. ae = ; . . pee : er & ‘ 
Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business! . 
May be not. But why couldn’t they let their customers have | 


a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices? ? 
You talk as if I.C.I. haven’t kept their paces down. = 
Well, have they? a Ba 


Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in ‘this, country is more than 
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three times pre-war, but, on average, I.C.I’s prices have only < about doubled. P< <a 2 


Still, I don’t see what ICI. want all that money for. eee + ee i re x 
Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd lf. 2 


factories and constructing pau for eourely new products. 
Who Bertie JSrom that? — ass: ; 
Everybody. I.C.1.’s employees, because they get tke ae aced security . = 
ce: an up-to-date industry gives; I.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants — : 
ny increase the Company’s earning power. F inally, I.C.1.’s customers, at home and abroad, 
for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 
and increasing capacity is important not only in making more | at = . 
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materials available to industry, but also i tae Be ol 
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keeping prices down. Tena aa 
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'T is obvious that any such discovery as 
St. Paul made at Corinth, if it affected and 
changed his whole idea of the nature of 
= God’ would be accompanied by, even if it 
_ were not derived from, a new relationship to- 
5 wards men. Saul the Pharisee had on his own 
confession regarded his descent from Abraham, 
his Hebrew and Mosaic inheritance, and his 
- punctilious observance of the law and traditions 
of Judaism as setting him apart from the rest 
of men. Sinners of the Gentiles, and Jews of a 
Jess strict sect, were objects more of contempt 
than of compassion. God was God of Israel. 
We can see how swiftly and basically this 
exclusiveness was broken by the vision of Christ 
—Christ in whom ‘there is neither Greek nor 
_ Jew, bond nor free, male nor female’. The 
- experience of free intercourse with folks of other 
' races and religions, of sharing with them in 
Christian worship and friendship, of being wel- 
comed into their homes, and of convincing 
them of the significance of Christ must have 
exerted. not only a broadening influence upon 
his prejudices but a revolutionary effect upon 
his whole attitude towards humanity. Instead of 
classifying and regimenting his neighbours in 
accordance with their superficial characteristics, 
and dismissing all those who had not something 
that aroused personal interest or suggested per- 
_ sonal profit, he began to see them and mankind 
in general as comrades worth knowing and 
worth loving. 


The Eternal Qualities 

Religion must always affect a man’s verdict 
upon his fellows; and whereas obedience to the 
will of a God of power or efficiency in serving 
a God of wisdom may bring the worshippers 
into a measure of co-operation, the relationships 
of a Christian who has had any full experience 
of life in Christ will inevitably be at once more 
intimate and more richly personal. That St. 
Paul abandoned the pagan virtues ‘ to shoot with 
the bow and to speak the truth’, and the Jewish 
ethics prescribed in the Ten Commandments, 
and even the psychic and religious gifts de- 

_ scribed in some of his Epistles, and insisted 
_ that the true and eternal qualities are faith, hope, 
and love, is clear proof of the extent to which 
his whole appreciation of human nature had 
- been transformed. 

As we realise the peculiar significance of these 
three specifically Christian virtues, we discover 
how inevitably their primacy in the estimate of 
human behaviour corresponds with the new 

concept of God as revealed in Christ. This will 

_ become more evident as we strip the three of 

_ their vulgar meanings and discover their full 
range—as we learn that faith does not mean 

© merely. belief in a creed, or acceptance of a 

- aca or reliance upon a system, but a personal 
_ response in trust and loyalty and commitment; 

OP — a cheerful optimism nor a 
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and been convinced of the trustworthiness of 
God and of His world; and that love is neither 
charity nor eroticism, but a passion of self- 
giving which neither exploits nor sentimentalises 
its object, and so fulfils all that St. Paul so 
amazingly ascribes to it. 


Pagan Testimony 

For those who could display the character- 
istics thus described, it is not surprising that 
the pagan world, disillusioned by its own 
worldly-wisdom and debauched by its own 
material power, could not withhold its admira- 
tion: ‘See how these Christians love one 
another’ is its testimony to the spirit of those 
who converted it. 

When men entered into the new quality of 
life which sent these early Christians gaily to 
their martyrdom and which united their com- 
munity in an organic society transcending the 
barriers of race and language, of class and cul- 
ture, and even of sex, they were told of it in 
terms of the new and holy Spirit which had 
inspired the disciples of Jesus on the day of 
Pentecost, liberating and integrating their whole 
personalities and welding them into a corporate 
solidarity of heart and soul, This has been, ever 
since, the hall-mark and the bond of union of 
the Church. Further questions directed them to 
Jesus who had been the perfect embodiment of 
this divine Spirit and whose teaching, example, 
and present influence had initiated his followers 
into his own way of living. They were now ‘in 
Christ’; and his mission was effectually carried 
on in the fellowship of which his Spirit was the 
inspiration. 

This St. Paul had declared when after his 
discovery at Corinth he began to express the 
goal of the Gospel not in terms of a literal 
Second Coming nor in terms of any super- 
natural transformation but in the language of 
the growth and integration, the activity and the 
world-wide scope, of this Body of Christ in 
which Jesus was still incarnate and triumphant. 
Along with his great vision of the travail of the 
creative process he developed the thought that 
in this process the organism, which drew its life 
from the Spirit of Christ who is the Spirit of 
God, was the growing-point of advance and the 
instrument of deliverance. 


New Life for Jews and Gentiles 

How utterly the world of Jews and Gentiles 
alike needed the new life which Christ brought; 
how Christ evoked the faith which saves and 
transforms; how this faith accomplishes what 
neither the nature-cults of paganism nor the 
moral law of the Jews had achieved; how evil, 
for all its monstrous power, can be overcome 
as the individual is released from his selfishness 
by the indwelling Christ; and how those who 
are thus released are admitted into the fellow- 
ship of God’s family—all this St. Paul had set 
out searchingly and with a brilliancy of self- 
revelation in his letter to the Romans. He had 
gone on to develop his concept of the univer- 
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sality and integrative power of Christ in writing 
to Colossians and Ephesians. And he had drawn 
attention to the historic example of the self- 
surrender of Jesus in his letter to the Philippians, 
and insisted that the same mind which Christ 
had revealed must be the mind and must control 
the conduct of Christians. Only so will they seek 
and find the things that are pure and true and 
lovely and of good report—the values that are 
Christ-like. 

Before we close, it will be well to insist once 
more that this exposition of the divine possi- 
bilities for mankind available in the Christian 
community and the convictions that vindicate 
it are not the invention of Paul’s fertile imagina- ° 
tion; still less are they derived from the mystery 
religions or any contemporary esotericism. They 
are precisely the €xpression, in terms of its effect 
upon the pupil, of the lessons which Jesus, the 
teacher, gave to his disciples; the lessons which 
Paul also learnt. 


God’s Immanence 

There is perhaps no shorter summary of them 
than the three phrases about life which the 
fourth Evangelist (that great interpreter of Jesus) 
has recorded of his Master’s teaching: ‘I am 
come that they might have life and have it 
abundantly ’—that was the first task of Jesus— 
to quicken sensitiveness, to infect men with 
vitality, to bring the dead to life. Jesus did this 
by disclosing God not as the far-off potentate 
or the supervising engineer, but as present in all 
the simple things and common works of earth, 
in flowers and birds and little children, in men 
sowing fields and women baking bread. By a 
multitude of simple parables and aphorisms and 
poems Jesus opened the eyes of his hearers: 
they saw, and the world became transparent 
for them. 

‘Whoso loveth his life loseth it’. Sensitive- 
ness and vitality may only mean dilettantism 
and a selfish aestheticism. Life, the life that is 
aware and intense, challenges our pride, our 
ambitions and our fears, and they rise up 
against it. We, like the disciples, go on our way 
quarrelling as to which is the greatest of us. 
Even in our moments of dedication, when God 
is very real, we are not free from the demand 
for reward: * What shall we have, who have left 
all and followed?’ If that is our loyalty, then 
when the crisis comes we shall forsake it and 
flee. We, like the disciples and Paul, must be 
broken into life. We must die if we are to live 
—die to self. Only if we have had our egoism 
broken, like Peter and the Apostles when Jesus 
was forsaken and crucified, can we enter into 
a life which is real and selfless and therefore 
immortal. 

‘ This is life eternal, that they may know thee 
the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent’. So is described that abiding relation- 
ship with God and with His incarnate Son which 
can be achieved in some measure here on earth 
and which, because it is neither earthbound nor 
self-imprisoned, cannot be ended by the death 
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24 hours a day—every day for the next HUNDRED YEARS! 


Coal is power ... Coal has a hand in almost everything in 
Britain ... it cooks our food, warms our houses... lights 
our cities and makes them gay... Coal gives us cars and soap 
and TV sets and dyes and new synthetic fibres . . . wherever 
you dig deeply enough into our daily lives—into our very 
existence on this island—you find COAL. 


COAL is indeed our most precious possession 


Round the clock, every day, coal 
does # thousand and one jobs for 
Britain. Most of them it does 
anonymously. In millions of 
homes the life-sustaining in- 
fluence of coal remains unrecog- 
nised. 

To flourish in the world’s 
markets Britain will need more 
power .....and still more power, 
Coal will be asked to provide 
most of it, despite the predicted 
large-scale uSe of nuclear energy 
within the next hundred years. 

Britain has plenty of coal and a 


vigorous and forward-looking coal 
industry. Its men, its methods, 
its equipment are all—at this very 
moment—quietly making history. 
Mechanisation and modern tech- 
niques have helped to infuse 
mining technology with a new 
excitement and interest. At the 
same time—and not surprisingly 
—the requirement for men with 
specialist training has risen steep- 
ly. The industry faces a formid- 
able programme. It needs more 
men with knowledge and skill and 
drive. Young technologists, en- 


gineers, scientists, administrative 
staff—all these. And it needs 
them now. 


Each ton of coal wrested from 
the earth makes the next one 
fractionally more difficult to mine. 
Magnify this situation many 
millions of times and here roughly 
is the size of the problem. Its 
complexity is not. so _ easily 
measured. But this much is sure. 
It will take all the initiative and 
imagination and downright com- 
monsense Britain can muster, 
The coal industry is fortunate in 
having the men with these quali- 
ties. But it needs more of them. 


For such men—what are the 
-rewards? Good money. Good 
prospects. Never-ending satis- 
faction in the job itself. And the 
knowledge that they have a 
career which ranks with the most 
important this country has to 
offer. 


THE AGE OF OPPORTUNITY 


The rising generation of mining 
engineers knows that this is the 
age of opportunity in coal. The 
management prospects in this 
big, vitally important and 
forward-looking tant are 
good indeed. 


Issued by the 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD — 


Hobart House, London S.W.1 
Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, — 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, Manches-" 
ter, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover 
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body or Se we Pee idty calamity. The 
les and Paul knew that they had passed 


beyond death into life, that neither things 


ent nor things to come could ever separate 
them from God’s love in Christ. 

For such men life is without fear, or personal 
ambition, or hate: it consists not in doing but 


in being. They live in the heavens even if in 
_ fact they are singularly effective in this world. 


They are the saints—and St. Paul told his readers 
that they, each one of them, was ‘called and a 
saint’. In the fellowship of the Church, and in 
that wider fellowship, the Communion of Saints, 


there is the society in which the selfless, filled 


and united by the one Spirit of Christ, are 


ers squander upon our jealousies and our 
reed: they can draw also upon the limitless 
resources of Christ and of God. 

If we, even those of us for whom ‘self is still 
dominant, could follow St. Paul in believing 
that man under Christ’s control is capable of 
such eternal life and that we as human beings 
are called into-and can share such life here and 
now in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, we 
might see in these present days a miracle similar 
to that which St. Paul saw when in a single 
generation the Gospel of the Crucified, a Jewish 
outcast and of an outcast people, was carried 


from the hill called Calvary to the hills of 
imperial Rome and throughout the then known 
world. ‘ 

So Iong as we are content to abandon St. 
Paul’s task of re-thinking in terms of Christ our 
concepts of God and of man, we cannot expect 
to read the signs of the times or to realise fully 
our opportunities in an age when the same cir- 
cumstances which in the first century made the 
Roman Empire easily accessible to the Gospel 
are now reproduced for us upon a world-wide 
scale; and when the urgency of our crisis should 
surely stir us to proclaim afresh Him in whom 
alone is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
male nor female.—General Overseas Service 


a ~ Letters to the Editor 


_ The Editor welcomes letters on broadeasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Reflections on Linguistic Philosophy 


Sir,—I am afraid that Mr, Heckstall-Smith’s 
second letter (THE LISTENER, September 12) 


_ may somewhat bewilder uninformed readers, in 


that he now distinguishes between the ‘ early’ 
and ‘late’ views of Wittgenstein along a new 
principle (whether ‘ philosophy is really about 
something ’), It reminds me of a story about the 
guide in Prague castle who led visitors to a skull 
and said ‘ Skull of Wallenstein ’. Later they came 
across another skull and again he said ‘ Skull of 
Wallenstein’. When one of the tourists pro- 
tested, he replied: ‘ Well, the first was the skull 
of Wallenstein when he was young, and the 
second the skull of Wallenstein when he was 
old’, 

For the benefit of readers who wish to have 
guidance as between the various skulls of Witt- 
genstein’s, the matter is really quite simple: in 


his youth he believed that language reflects the 


world, and in his age he believed that it did not. 
‘What is more, being extremely dedicated (and, I 
think, not merely in his last years, as Mr. Heck- 
stall-Smith says) he saw and worked out the 
implications of each of these two ideas with a 
thoroughness and unflinchingness which makes 
both his early and his later philosophy of great 
interest. His thoroughness was-such that, in my 
view, he performed a valuable, indeed heroic 
reductio ad absurdum in both cases, I think he 
recognised this with regard to his early views, 
but neither he nor his followers have seen it 
with regard to ) his ‘ ‘later ’ ideas. 

Unlike Mr. Heckstall-Smith, I am not im- 


pressed by. the quotation . from Wittgenstein’s 


foreword to his posthumously published book. 


Its humility seems to me quite spurious, When 


he says ‘I should not like my writing to spare 
other people the trouble of thinking’, he is, I 
take ‘it, explaining his oddities of mele, the 

insinuation, lack of explicitness. 


ioe: Paka that it is no business of a writer to 


own 


help others to think independently by making 
the clues to his own doctrine difficult, by 
arranging stylistically a treasure lsunt for his 
meaning. Those of us willing to think 
ight: eee od do 
to to re-think his by following along the 
iS top ee him, We can think 
about, for instance, whether and/or 


where he went wrong, and I for one feel that 
I now have his errors and those of his followers 
fairly clear in my mind, But it would have 
helped greatly if he had been more explicit, if 
he had worried about his own clarity more, and 
about other people’s capacity to think less. (I 
think that is the proper order of concerns for a 
writer.) 

The reason why he did this was, I suspect 
(apart from some technical ones connected with 
the content of his philosophy), that he was too 
sure he was right. If so, it would not have been 
the first time; his preface to his first work, pub- 
lished in 1922, and in which he was later ‘ forced 
to recognise grave mistakes ’, contains the follow- 
ing: ‘On the other hand the fruth of the 
thoughts communicated here seems to me un- 
assailable and definitive’. (This statement, also, 
was preceded by some ‘ modest’ remarks about 
the insufficiency of his powers.) 

For these reasons, I am disinclined to take 
Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s quotation from Wittgen- 
stein at its face value: As for his quotation from 
Professor von Wright, it merely shows that Witt- 
genstein was not guilty of the philistinism, the 
smugness, the Babbitry of some of his followers. 
But then, I never suggested he was. But he 
cannot be absolved from co-responsibility for 
some other aspects of that movement. 

But in any case, I am neither inclined nor 
equipped for Wittgensteinian hagiology. I was 
concerned to show that the movement springing 
from him is but a kind of mirror-image in- 
verted “metaphysics’ in the pejorative sense, 
inheriting its dogmatism, artificiality, and un- 
testability. People used to assume that meta- 
physics must be profound, for it seemed so 
unintelligible. They now assume that there must 
be some deep insight behind: linguistic philo- 
sophy, for it seems so trivial. And, lest I be 
accused once again of not naming my target, I 
should say that it is (as must have been obvious 
to all who know the academic scene) the move- 
ment centred on Oxford and acknowledging as 
its leader and methodological model Professor 
Austin. 

‘The next stage in the argument is predictable 
—I shall be challenged to prove that members 
of the movement say or believe what I attributed 
teighem in the talks. Happily that is not quite 


ro 
s 


as difficult as they think, despite the fact that 
the doctrine in question has an in-built smoke- 
screen mechanism. This consists of saying that 
they have no philosophic doctrine or position, 
and recently a leading practitioner was heard to 
say that he did not have even a method, only a 
set of dodges. However, these dodges do share 
a set of presuppositions, which I tried to make 
explicit in my talks. 

Professor Smart has now changed his mind 
and can think of one non-scientific mystery. Can 
he really think of no others? But what surprises 
me is his shift from defending linguistic philo- 
sophy (roughly, the doctrine that the examina- 
tion of the actual use of words will, at some 
unspecified and unpredictable—and hence inci- 
dentally -quite irrefutable—point, make clear to 
us that the question need not be asked, indeed 
is not really there to be asked), and advocating 
instead something quite different and more like 
logical positivism (roughly, that scientifically 
undecidable questions, though not open to 
‘ dissolution ’,-are not worth bothering about). 
This is quite a regression in viewpoint, and 
neatly illustrates my argument that logical 
positivism, though quite different in its explicit 
doctrine, is presupposed by linguistic philosophy. 
When the latter is challenged in a suitable way, 
the positivist presuppositions emerge. 

Professor Smart goes on to attribute views to 
me for which he has absolutely no evidence, 
other than presumably the fallacious argument 
that as I do not agree with him, I must fit his 
rather simple stereotype of what opponents of 
current trends believe. In fact, roughly and sim- 
plifying for the sake of brevity, I do think 
philosophy is clarification, but I do not share 
his and his colleagues’ views on how clarification 
is obtained. I share with linguistic philosophy, 
as against Smart and logical positivism, the 
belief that simple sharp dichotomies (such as his 
‘either science/or inexplicable’) are often too 
simple; whilst I share with logical positivism 
and against linguistic philosophy the belief that 
ordinary language is in general quite irrelevant. 

Anyway, my positive beliefs are not worth 
bringing in, as they are neither particularly 
worked out nor original. But then, this is the 
present situation: linguistic philosophers think 
their job is to restore ordinary platitude against 


ra a 


Puieene muddles and cramps. The. boot is te 
on the other foot: the present task is to restore - 


philosophic commonplaces, which otherwise 
would not merit restatement, against the second- 
order paradoxes of linguistic philosophy. — 
Yours, etc., 

ERNEST GELLNER 
closed.—EDIToR, 


London, S.W.15 
[This 


correspondence is now 
THE LISTENER] 


Art Studio Conversations in U.S.S.R. 
Sir,—As my journey to Russia was before the 


Moscow Youth Festival I cannot comment on 


the exhibition of young artists’ work in the 
Moscow Academy of Fine Art to which Mr. 


Simmons referred in his letter (THE LISTENER, 


September 12). It seems to me that we are in 
agreement on all the other points. When I said 
that one Russian artist thought that abstract art 
could remain alive in craftwork and ornament 
I recognised this as a general opinion. I was only 
-avoiding adding another Russian name to a 
script for a British public. 

It is quite true that Russian artists are most 
anxious to see what is being painted in the West, 
but Mr. Simmons’ experience confirms my own: 
that they have no inclination to be influenced 
by our abstraction or aestheticism. Their attitude 
has been fairly summed up for me in some 
letters I have received since my return to 
London. These are from the artists about whom 
I was speaking on the Third Programme. Some 
of my pictures had been exhibited in Moscow. 
_Konstantinovsky wrote politely, and quite 
favourably, about their construction and 
organisation and then added friendly criticism 
which I value: 

I would like to see in hen more psychology 
in the way you observe people—more portrait 
quality in their individual expressions and ges- 
tures. For us Russian artists the human character 


and the expression is most important even if this 
concentration weakens the plastic quality—the 


aesthetic—of a picture. 

' His comment would not have been argued by 
Rembrandt or, for that matter, by Frith. My 
argument with the Russians was not one of dis- 
agreement so much as of emphasis. When the 
sentimental story encroaches too far into the 
aesthetic structure of a picture we are in the 
domain of the dramatist. Tradition and tem- 
‘perament have made the Russians illustrators, 
and many are good ones, but their painting is 
in danger. 

Western art is also in trouble. A long and 
good tradition has given many of our contem- 
- poraries both confidence and competence. Now 
our aesthetic appetite is outgrowing the human 
nourishment from which the strength was de- 
rived for artists as different as Giotto, Michel- 


angelo, Rembrandt, and Van Gogh. The aesthetic _ 


must grow from the artist’s necessity to convey 
his theme. 

On the one hand sentimentality is a false root 
for socialist realism and on the other obscure 
constructions and fantasies are mere diversions. 

Yours, etc., , 


London, N.W.3 Denis Muguewa 


6 . s ° 
Marriage and the Unconscious’ 
Sir,—Your anonymous reviewer of Dr. 


Edward Griffith’s book (THE LisTENER, Sept- 


_ ember 12) has given me the best laugh for days. 
He writes: ae 
Bureaux for marriage guidance and family 
planning are springing up at which those who 


- unearthing 


are "susceptible to advice can meet those who 
enjoy giving it, no doubt a highly satisfactory 
arrangement for both parties. 


A large part of my job consists in teaching } 


our student counsellors to understand” how in- 
effective advice-giving is in personal and ~ 
emotional problems. The smallest acquaintance 
with our work would have convinced your 
reviewer how wide of the mark his amusing 
quip is. : 4 
Yours, etc., 
d fpaL if WALLIS, 
London, W.1 ©° ‘Training Officer, 
National Marriage Guidance Council 


W. S. Gilbert ; 


served by his biographers. 
worked from incomplete material and, as I see 
it, missed facets, at least, of the essential Gilbert: 
and the later writers in the field have often been 


content to rehash the work, with its inaccuracies, 


of their predecessors. 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson, who spoke of his forth- 
coming book on Gilbert in the Home Service on 


August 20 and 22, is to be congratulated on — 
new material. — 


some important 
Several of the points made in his talks call for 


further information, which probably was missing | 
mainly because of Mr. Pearson’s need to com=-* 


press his talks.  - i 

But one excerpt seems so misleading as to call 
for an early amendment. In a passage detailing 
Gilbert’s stipulation with his theatrical partners 
that he should be paid in advance, Mr. Pearson 
spoke of an approach to Gilbert by Sir Julius 
Benedict; ‘ but as he [Gilbert] was more anxious 
for an advance on royalties, nothing came of it’ 

This statement by Mr. Pearson does less than 
justice to both Benedict- and Gilbert. The 
situation is well explained in a gracious letter 
from Gilbert to the composer, which was dated 
December 21, 1875: 


I have looked forward for some years, to the 
honour of being associated with you in an 


operatic work—even though only in the very . 


subordinate capacity of a librettist—and I do not 
yet despair of seeing my hopes realised. I am 
afraid, however, that the rush of work that 


Hearts’ will fill my hand and head with work 
to be paid for in advance, and which, on that 
account alone, I cannot reconcile myself to 


my feeling on this point—if it is inartistic, it 


is at all events human. I sincerely hope that _ 
before long, some impresario will entrust us 


with a distinct commission. 


With kind regards from my wife, I am very — 


truly yours. 
Yours, etc., 


Canons Park HuGH TIERNEY 


New Poems 


_ Sir,—For the past six years | PEN, ae 
logies of new verse have. appeared under the 


imprint of Messrs. Michael Joseph, who will 
next year be publishing a 


MacNeice, picsed Philip Larkin, 


I should be grateful if you would again allow 


me to invite your readers to submit work for 
consideration. Manuscripts should be addressed 


to The Editors, New Poems; 1958, P.E.N., 62° 
Glebe Place, London, S.W.3, accompanied by a? 


not be considered, but work published in s 


- : Yours, etc., 


seventh—New — 
Poems: 1958, edited by Bonamy Dobrée, Louis — 


: "stamped addressed envelope ys Be cae and, a 


cases where an acknowledgement is desired, bya 
~ stamped. addressed postcard, Not more than two- A, 
“poems may be submitted by each poet, and — 

- poems which have appeared in. book-form can-- * 
- periodicals during 1957 is eligible. Payment will — 
be made for all poems accepted. omnes date:. 
“WOctober 31; 1957. 


Davip CARVER, 


London, S.W.3 General Secretary, P.E.N.-_ 


‘New Novels 


Sir,—In his review of new novels in THE 
LISTENER of September 12 Mr. Hilary Corke 


Sir,—W. S: Gilbert has not so far been well ’ remarks that Patriarchs in the Roman Church 


They have usually - 


‘ of course do not exist’. There is no ‘ of course’ 
about it: has he never heard of the Patriarchs — 
of Venice, Lisbon, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 


- Antioch, and Alexandria in the Roman Church, 


the last four being quite distinct from the 


- Orthodox Patriarchs of the same sees and other — 


Patriarchs such as the Coptic, Armenian, etc.? — 
Yours: etc.5.<” 
W. WADDINGTON 


~ London, W.2 


‘War is too serious a business...’ 


-  Sir,—Two contributors in THE LISTENER of ~ 


September 12 seem to have gone aniey on the 
"subject of quotations. 

_ Mr, Darsie Gillie, on page 375, paraphrases 
~ the quotation ‘war is much too serious a thing 
to be left to military men’ and cites Clemenceau 

as the author. Professor D. G. Christopherson, — 
in a talk on page 394, quotes the sentence 
directly and ascribes the quotation to Talleyrand. - 

It would seem that at least one of these gentle- _ 

men must be wrong. In fact, according to the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations (2nd edition, 
1953) they are both in error. The dictionary 
credits this observation to Briand, who made the — 
‘remark to Lloyd George during the first world _ 
WERE ei: : tex Sycedten 
Yours, etc., ; 


"London, N.7 IRVING Brown 


“4 The American Way of School Life 


ensued upon the success, such as it is, of ‘ Broken - 


Sir,—Without reopening the correspondence 
on ‘The American Way of School Life’, which — 
is now closed, may I disclaim views which seem 


> , 
refusing. I am sure you will sympathise with — to be attributed to me in Mr, Longland’s letter 


of September 5? - 

Far from thinking our grammar-school type 
of curriculum unsuitable, I believe that any 
serious alteration in it would be very unfortu- 
nate, and I am sure’ that, for the abler child, — 
it is far more suitable than anything offered 
by the. ordinary American high school. *e 


w ’ Yours, etc., 


Oxford © 7 -R W. LIVINGSTONE art 


Mr. Darsie Gillie points out that in his talk ‘ Ghosts" 
on the French Political Scene’ (THE LISTENER, 
September 12) the first sentence in the fifth para- 
graph (page 375, column 2, line 20) was incomplete, _ 
Patte Rend hieve vende French economic conserva- “ 
tism has been slower to give way, but in committing 
their country to the Common Market, the French » 
have set their feet on a road which must mean the 
gradual discarding of all those protectionist swadd- _ 
lings with which the Third Republic wees the “2” 
initiative of French business eatenptite ie >: oe 


42 
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“The Listener’ s Book Chronicle 


v re. Double | Patriots. By Richard Storry. 


Chatto and Windus. 25s. 
UNLIKE THE STUDENT of western political history 
who could always turn to the memoirs, auto- 
biographies, or diaries of eminent soldiers, 
“statesmen, and politicians for the raw material 
required, the pre-war research-worker concerned 
with Japanese affairs was handicapped by the 
almost complete absence of such sources of 
information. It was rare indeed for prominent 
Japanese to commit themselves to published 
works of this kind, so it was seldom possible to 
do more than conjecture what had gone on 
behind the scenes at any particular period. With 
Japan’s defeat, all this has changed. The 
verbatim record of the War Crime Trials he!d 
in Tokyo, together with telegrams, affidavits, 
extracts from unpublished state papers and 
diaries, and other such documents, are now 
available and provide a veritable goldmine of 
information for the student and historian alike. 
It is largely to this vast mass of material that 
Richard Storry has turned for the purpose of 
unravelling and elucidating the revealing story 
of how it came about that the Japanese Army, 
to which Japan owed so much for its rapid rise 
to the status of a great world power, became the 
instrument of its tragic downfall. Close students 
of modern Japanese political history have always 
appreciated the insidious part played in it by 
the super-patriotic cult as manifested in the host 
of ‘small extremist bodies spawned by the 
Genyosha and Black Dragon Society, but it is 
only now that it has become possible to fill in 
the many gaps previously existing in the infor- 
mation available, It is, therefore, a valuable piece 
of research which the author has carried out and 
he is to be congratulated on the skilful way in 
which he has pieced the whole complicated 
story together, Starting with the early days of 
the ultra-nationalist societies in the 1880s, he 
shows how, from the outset, they interested 
themselves not only in laying the foundations of 
the ‘ forward policy’ later adopted by the Army, 
but also in those Intelligence activities which 
were to be of such value to Japan’s fighting 
services in the years ahead. Through the pro- 
liferation of ‘super-patriotic’ bodies in the 
1920s, he traces the causes which ied to the 
spread of extreme nationalism in the armed 
forces, to the growth of terrorism in the 1930s, 
and finally—by the contro] which the Army had 
obtained over national policy—to Pearl Harbour. 
_ The author is undoubtedly right in setting 
Marshal Yamagata’s death in 1922 as the start- 
ing point in the development of military cliques 
intriguing against each other and in the con- 
sequent deterioration of Army discipline; but it 
will come as a surprise to many to learn of the 
strong criticism directed against the Emperor 
for his liberal outlook by sections of the Army, 
including even officers of the highest rank. The 
Emperor, for his part, emerges as a man of 
rage and character, doing his utmost within 
tutional limits to bring the Army under 
criticising its actions in Manchuria and 


we see his wise old counsellor, the aged Saionji 
who, even in the dark days of September 1940, 
remained convinced that Japan’s former ally, 
Great Britain, would finally defeat the Germans. 
In a book throwing so much light on dark 
places, it may seem ungenerous to ask for more; 
but if criticism is to be made, it must be 
directed against the omission of any detailed 
consideration of the close link between the 
‘ double patriots ’ and the Pan-Asiatic movement 
and of the nefarious part played by the Indian 
terrorist Rash Bihari Bose, under Toyama’s 
protection, in stirring up anti-western senti- 
ment in Japan. Perhaps this is being reserved 
for a further volume. Let us hope that it is. 


A Time To Keep. By André Chamson. 

Faber. 30s. 
In a time when few distinguished men of 
letters can refrain from recollecting their child- 
hood it is possible that A Time to Keep may 
have to’ combat a certain weary prejudice, but 
this should not survive the first fifty pages of a 
long and absorbing book. The author is a 
practised novelist, and it is worth noting that 
Le Chiffre de Nos Fours (of which this is an 
excellent translation) was inscribed roman on 
the title-page. It is André Chamson’s ability to 
tell a story and create suspense which carries 
the reader forward until he is passionately 
involved. Will André’s father escape bank- 
ruptcy? Will Anna the maidservant go blind 
when a clothes-line, stretched to a taut bow- 
string by the irrepressible André, has struck 
across her eyes? Or will André himself survive 
an infected cut when he summons his dead cat, 
like some putrid Lazarus, from its grave? These 
things matter intensely, So familiar have we 
become with the literary re-creations of ingrow- 
ing poetic sensibility that we have forgotten the 
perils into which the growing boy adventures. 

Chamson is remarkable because he is both a 
Provencal and a Parisian writer. He has not 
suffered the uprooting of our time, neither has 
he become a victim of provincial isolation, The 
resolution of what might have been a stultifying 
conflict is implicit in this story of his childhood 
and youth where the dogmas of a young century 
are seen eroding an ancient community—the 
Protestants of the Cevennes. André escaped 
spiritual perils as well as physical, almost by 
luck, “I wonder what would have happened to 
me at that moment’, he writes, ‘if some young 
assistant teacher, primed with Nietzsche and 
Gide . , , had introduced me to the great rebels 
of that epoch, Zarathrustra and Nathanael’. He 
had, instead, the wisdom of his grandmother to 
see him through the crises of ‘the awkward 
age’, The result is that he has become one of 
the few contemporary writers who because they 
are regional are of the central and permanent 
French tradition. He received a discipline which 
protected him from the rhetoric of nature- 
mysticism, and he stands with Mistral rather 
than Giono. Mr, Erik de Mauny has entered 
with such sympathy into the spirit of André 
Chamson that he should be encouraged to make 
further translations from a writer who, because 
bene not ‘experimental’, has not always 


received the attention that he deserves. 

Here, then, is a very alive boy in a com- 
munity of characters (there must be more than 
fifty of them) who leap off the page with clarity 
and vigour. When M. Vaudoyer recently wel- 
comed M, Chamson to the Académie Francaise 
he singled out this volume as one that would 
probably become a French classic. The moment, 
doubtless, called for enthusiasm, but an English 
reader can confidently place A Time to Keep 
beside Forrest Reid’s Apostate, our own small 
classic in this kind. 


A Regency Visitor: The Letters of Prince 
Piickler-Muskau. From the original 
translation by Sarah Austin. Edited 
by E. M. Butler. Collins. 21s. 

The diarist and the letter-hoarder, like the editor 

of a newspaper, have before them a constantly 

alluring path—the golden road of indiscretion. 

The babblings of those in high places or of those 

privileged to see something of life behind the 

scenes have still a fatal fascination for mankind 
if published while they are yet hot. If they were 
kept for a hundred years how few would 
engage the time of the type setter or the book 
binder; how agreeably unencumbered would be 
our bookshelves! Such reflections are inspired 
by reading the strange history of Prince Pickler- 

Muskau. Although the publishers of this edition 

of his letters encourage us by the information 

that the Prince was ‘a wildly eccentric rake’ 

they conceal from us the fact that he was also a 

dull dog—in character recalling the celebrated 

observation of Lord Rosebery that the lives of 

German princes were as dull as the carp in their 

own stew-ponds. Prince Piickler-Muskau came 

to England in 1826, legally separated from his 
wife and in the hope of acquiring a British 
heiress. He wrote regularly to his wife in 

Germany—largely descriptive letters about life 

in London with some prickly asides about indi- 

viduals whom he met. These letters were trans- 
lated six. years later by the learned Mrs. Sarah 

Austin, published and caused a stir because they 

were indiscreet. Professor E. M. Butler, the dis- 

tinguished German scholar, has now distilled 
what seems of permanent value from the ampler 
volumes of Mrs. Austin. 

There are some amusing glimpses of life in the 
London of King George IV. The Prince tells us 
that gentlemen entering a fashionable club kept 
on their hats, wore them in the public rooms 
and only removed them after they had settled 
down to read the paper. His experiences of an 
English bedroom in winter are comforting to 
those who think that in that era of cheap coal, 
houses were always warm: ‘ At night I found 
a most excellent chintz-bed with a canopy. It 
was so enormously large that I lay like an 
icicle in it’, The Prince seems to have made 
little effort to endear himself to his hosts, 
and he must have excessively annoyed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, when he sat next her at dinner, by 
declining to talk politics, on the grounds that 
he disliked such things with his food. He was 
amused by the terms of a notice put up during 
George IV’s alterations in St. James’ s Park, and 
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aldom, ‘The public are most respectfully 
d, during the operations which are 
d for the increase of their own gratifica- 
‘not to injure the carts and tools of the 
kmen, and to avoid, as much as possible, 
_Part where the men are at work’. In de- 
eribing events the Prince is a reliable guide. He 
Is the astonishing story of the collapse of the 
runswick Theatre during a rehearsal—this was 
1 Well Street and had been built for ‘the East 
sndoner—and a comparison with the account 
in the Annual Register shows the Prince’s 
accuracy. In bringing him before the public 
im a modern edition Professor Butler might 
well have given her readers rather more his- 
‘torical guidance: allusions such as the fat Queen 
of Virginia Water—presumably Lady Conyng- 
ham—could have been unravelled in a footnote. 
Her text would have been strengthened by the 
elucidation of footnotes. But all who enjoy the 
past will be grateful to her for bringing back 
to circulation this frank reporter of the Age of 
Privilege. 


Gogmagog: The Buried Gods 

By T. C. Lethbridge. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 
Gogmagog is a poser for professional archaeolo- 
gists.~ Its author is an archaeologist—with 
differences. He has dug, pecked, measured, 
plotted, for many years; he has exhibited history 
in layers and artifacts; but he has had as well 
ess of the contemporary scientific archaeologist’s 
cold caution and more than a normal share of 
roving, questioning imagination. Stukeley, Schlie- 
mann, Robert Graves, and Mr. Lethbridge are of 
a kidney; but also Herodotus. And Mr. Leth- 
bridge looks at England, looks at the Gogs out- 
side Cambridge, and starts to embarrass his world. 

His claim is now familiar. He considers he 
has found under the turf of the Gogs a hill- 
figure which is known, upon the evidence of 
documents, to have been there still in the seven- 
teenth century and even later; and not merely 
one hill-figure, but a hill-group-god and warrior 
flanking that Great Mother, that Moon Goddess, 
that Goddess Excellently Bright, with her chariot 
and her horses. There she is, he considers, with 
her libationary orifices. 

Possible? Impossible? There is a cautionary 
tale about the manuscript of ‘ Hamlet’ excavated 
in the dead waste and middle of the night from 
under the Swan of Avon’s ledger-stone in 
Stratford Church, by an incumbent without a 
faculty. He cannot reveal the source of his 
marvellous find. So he ‘finds’ it in a country 
sale. Alone certain of its authenticity he submits 
jt to an international board from the English 
departments of seven universities, who pro- 
nounce it—unanimously—to be a fake. 

It seems that Mr. Lethbridge (whom no one 
accuses of burrowing under the turf) must still 
depend rather upon hunch than a secret cer- 
‘tainty such as that incumbent of Shakespeare’s 
church enjoyed. Yet what if those who reject 
his findings are wrong? Some professionals 
‘Teject, some do not. Full excavation can (pre- 
umably) give the answer. Should the answer 
5 no, a general ques- 


Mr. Lethbridge’s book had not 


not always 


_ events which happened’. 


es anied that Mr. Lethbridge’s © 


cretion ex error has its stimulus; and 


accorded to English hill-figures and to their 
likely provenance and affiliations. Archaeology 
as well ought not to be too conceited in its 
scientific flush to accept a prod even from un- 
orthodoxies which may approach the ridiculous. 
There are other reasons for reading this strange 
book. Were it all the wildest rubbish, it would 
still be well told, would still be revelatory of its 
author’s engaging complexity of mind and being. 


The Most Important Country 
By John Connell. Cassell. 16s. 
Seerets of Suez. By Merry and Serge 
Bromberger. 


Sidgwick and Jackson. 12s. 6d. 

InN choosing Thucydides as his guide Mr. Con- 
nell has set himself a high standard, and it may 
fairly be said that his book ‘ will be found useful 
by those who want to understand clearly the 
The controversial 
literature about the Suez affair is already con- 
siderable and a dispassionate assessment must 
remain impossible for some time to come. 
Meanwhile it is important to bear in mind that 
the quarrel about the Canal was not an isolated 
episode but yet another move in a cumulative 
series, and it is one of the merits of Mr. Con- 
nell’s narrative that it puts the final crisis in a 
proper perspective. The justification of the 
Franco-British action lies in its antecedents, for 
the Suez affair, as Mr. Connell rightly observes, 
was significant because, ‘in a vitally sensitive 
region of the world, it was a reassertion of 
civilization’s needs and rights and responsi- 
bilities’. In this context the development of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations since 1948, as well as 
the quarrel between the Arabs and Israel, and 
French grievances in Algeria form a_back- 
ground without which the events of November 
1956 cannot be seen in their true light, Mr. 
Connell’s lucid survey of these remoter causes 
forms a fitting introduction to the main story 
which is particularly’ valuable on account of 
the full documentation from all accessible 
sources. 

The bitterness of the Suez controversy is 
reflected in passages of angry comment which 
do not spare foreign statesmen—Mr. Foster 
Dulles, whose impeccable honesty yet leaves him 
“capable of equivocations, evasions, even direct 
self-contradictions, which would have been dis- 
honourable had they not been transparently 
sincere’; Mr, Hammarskjold ‘a prig, without 
humour and without sense of irony’; Mr. 
Krishna Menon ‘of obscure South Indian 
lineage, an arrogant and ruthless man inveter- 
ately and intransigently hostile to Britain’, But 
the bitterest shafts are reserved for the conduct 
of the parliamentary opposition at the height of 
the crisis: ‘their anger for the time being was 
uncontrollable, They were in the grip of wild 


.and unashamed passion. It was a demonstration 


that was ugly, pitiful and sickening to behold’. 
Colonel Nasser, whose attitude is illustrated by 
copious extracts from his speeches, is another 
béte ‘noire: ‘The man was not a Hitler, the 
yPti were not the Germans; the poten- 
for evil might be limited and fitful, the 
r vengeance was as great’, 
eos book is none the worse for 


it 8 really high time that more attention was 


vigour. The vehemence of certain passages will 
no doubt prejudice it in the eyes of political 
opponents but the valué of the historical record 
is not seriously impaired by such outspokenness, 


Where Mr. Connell strives to arrive at the 
truth the Bromberger brothers profess to reveal 
secrets. They lay claim to inside knowledge of 
every move behind the scenes but, as they are 
reticent about their credentials, the reader can 
assess the value of the information only in the 
light of inherent probability. Their informants 
are ‘hundreds of people in military, political 
and diplomatic circles’, and there is a hint of 
calculated indiscretions by statesmen bound to 
secrecy by considerations of state. In their 
preface the authors deal somewhat cavalierly 
with the denials which followed the publication 
of the French edition, and they neither with- 
draw nor substantiate what they have written. 
They are always readable, and the reader who 
prefers highly-seasoned gossip and imaginative 
reconstruction. to solidly established facts will 
not be disappointed. 

Nevertheless on many questions of fact such 
as ‘collusion’ with Israel, and the part played 
by the French navy in the capture of the 
Egyptian destroyer Ibrahim el-Awal, he will be 
wise to treat the Bromberger version with scep- 
ticism. The pitfalls which threaten the writer of 
contemporary and contentious history are well 
illustrated in the translator’s preface. The book 
demonstrates, he says, ‘how identical sets of 
facts can inspire violently opposed interpreta- 
tions .. , they hold the Suez Expedition to have 
been a worthy operation shamefully mismanaged 
to an untimely halt; I hold it to have been a 
shameful operation providentially interrupted 
not a moment too soon’. The seeker. after 
historical truth can only reply that there must 
be something wrong with evidence which can 
lead to such divergent conclusions. 

There is more substance in the spirited eye- 
witness account of Port Said during the Franco- 
British occupation where the authors speak 
from first-hand observation. In this part of the 
book they have done an excellent piece of report- 
ing which to some extent compensates for their 
failings as historians and political commentators. 


The Message of the Scrolls. By Yigael 


Yadin. Weidenfeld and. Nicolson. 21s. 
Scholars are no angels, but it is broadly true to 
say that on the subject of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
journalists have tended to rush in where scholars 
fear to tread. In the vast literature which is 
already accumulating on this subject those books 
alone are valuable which avoid such epithets as 
‘earth-shaking’, ‘dramatic’, ‘ revolutionary’ 
(all of which can readily be found on the dust- 
jackets of books on this theme), and endeavour 
to present the historical facts soberly and fairly, 
drawing only tentative conclusions from them, 
and acknowledging that’ the whole affair is still 
sub judice. 

Judged by this standard, Dr. Yadin’s work is 
of considerable value, Its special claim to our 
attention lies in the fact that he gives, for the 
first time, a full and connected account of what 
happened to the more important Scrolls between 
the time when they were found and the time 
when they were deposited with the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. He is particularly well 
qualified to do this because his father, Dr. 
Sukenik, was responsible for bringing to public 
light out of the purlieus of secret bargaining 


the first few Scrolls, and he himself was 1 

sible for buying in America the other Scrolls 
which eventually found their way to Jerusalem. 
In this story of devious negotiation the Syrian 
Metropolitan, Mar Athanasius Samuel, emerges 


as one whose integrity on’ the iw6ble can be 
_ trusted, but whose respect for verse peor. 


occasions liable to collapse.. 

Dr. Yadin’s account of the coment of the’ 
Scrolls is eminently clear-and just, with a few 
not very important exceptions. He does not 


make it clear in either of the chapters in which. 


he mentions the Manual of Discipline and the 
Damascus Document (caps. 14 and 18) that 
there are important differences between the two 
communities reflected in these documents (e.g., 
in their attitude to property and to slaves, in 
their account of initiation to the community 
and their estimate of the cult), It is rather naive 
to suggest (page 130) that we can learn anything 
about the organisation of the children of Israel 
‘in the wilderness from the War Scroll, And in 
_ dealing with this War of the Children of Light, 
which appears to be a repulsive piece of Jewish 
nationalistic fantasy of the first century A.D., 
Dr. Yadin shows an extraordinary enthusiasm. 
Is it possible that he finds reflected in this docu- 


ment the same spirit in which General Yadin: 


fought his campaigns in the Jewish War of 
1948? If so, Jewish nationalism has changed. 
deplorably little during the centuries, 

The final chapter, drawing conclusions, is 
cautious and restrained and fittingly closes what 
must be judged on the whole to be an 2 admirable 
book, 


Documents on German Foreign. Policy 
Series D. Volume X June 23-August 
31, 1940. H.M.S.O. 32s. 6d. 


There is a macabre fascination about these 
official German papers. Nazi power, after the 
defeat of France, was at its peak; and Hitler’s 
head was buzzing with his final problem—the 
conquest of the British Isles. That, 
in the main, is the theme of this — 
latest volume of German documents, — 
Here are the papers dealing with — 
the stupid plot to suborn the Duke 
of Windsor; with the early plans for — 
the invasion of Russia; with the 
pressure upon the remaining 
neutrals—a pressure that yielded 
such handsome dividends from 
Sweden, but which broke on the icy 
firmness of the Swiss and the 
Greeks, How many politicians were 
there in the Europe of 1940— 
August 1940—who would have 
dared, as General Metaxas did, to 
tell Hitler’s representative, ‘in a - 
firm tone’, that ‘he could not 
depart from the present Greek 
foreign policy because in Greek 
experience England was today still 
in a dominant position in the eastern 
Mediterranean ’? 

Once again one is struck by the 
humourless pomposity and the blind _ 
vainglory of so many characters in © 
the German dream of world con- 
quest. There is Hitler comparing 
himself, this time, to Martin Luther. 
There are the exchanges between — 
Hitler and Mussolini, reading for 
all the world like the letters of a 


lish ideological and the New York Jewish — 


from the very outset the predisposition for his % 


~ 


_ Study of a Wow-wow deoicia moloch), the Gibbon or Leet Ape of Java 
| From ‘ The Mieke Beem ore. 


y couple of inflated boy-scouts, But the prize fon 


sheer asininity must go to Hans Dieckhoff, at th _ aes at pri nn ‘io th 
one time German Ambassador in Washington, _ blurb on the bates of the jacket. ie ¥ ; 
His memorandum about the character of — Sk * a 
Franklin Roosevelt may eventually find a place _ Ee int’s s Way. Snes ‘Gomechs Pir oué. 


in comic literature. You can almost see a chy 
donkey’ $ ears sprouting as he writes : ‘ The Eng= Translated by Gerard | nice ef 
~ Heinemann. 15s. a e 


climates have together produced in Roosevelt — iipstalata: A Psychoanalytic Study of 
Marcel Proust. By Milton ‘LL. Miller. 
- Gollancz. D1 
M. Piroué’s Swiss publishers called his book ‘ a 
1955 portrait of a 1900 genius’; it is indeed a 
good example of the more critical approach to 
_ Proust which has developed with the increasing — 
— — sense of the ‘ period’ quality-of his thought and 
sensibility. ‘Descriptive criticism’, which this | 
The Monkey Kingdom. By. if Sanderson: book claims to be, used to follow Proust’s own. 
Hamish Harniliss: 35s. signposts: ‘Time, Love and Art’, M. Piroué 
A visit to any zoo will show the great popu- Virtually reverses the order and calls his three 
larity that monkeys enjoy with the general parts “The Artist, The Psychologist and The 
public, But it is, unfortunately, often a popu- Novelist’; the emphasis is no longer on tri- 
larity based on ignorance and ridicule rather _ -umphant insight into the metaphysical happiness" 
than sympathy and understanding. Readers of contained within temporal misery. True, the last 
this book who have never thought of monkeys sentence suggests that i in his established reputa-_ 
as other than amusing caricatures will be sur= L tion Proust may ‘join the company of those 
prised to find how much of interest there is to. ‘illustrious sufferers from a passion for the 
be learnt about them if they are aeanced ina absolute who, from Pascal to Baudelaire, have 


negative attitude toward National-Socialist — 
Germany’, And among the abominable English — 
influences that inspired him, and influenced 
him, according to Hans Dieckhoff, were Alice 
in Wondertarnt: the English . prayer-book, i 
Magna Carta. 


7 


Jess flippant manner. es all in chorus denounced the pettiness and borne 


Witness to the greatness of the human race’; but 
this i is tentative and follows the critic’s pane con-— 
‘clusion that Proust ‘ has introduced the methods 
lemurs, lorises, tree shrews and others, and con-. of life into art, not to produce more of life, but 
cludes by discussing the descent of man. Mr, more of art’. The human greatness, in fact, 
Sanderson has consulted many publications in must lie in the will to distort reality into an. 
compiling his volume, but the best parts of it ~ artistic pattern; it is greatness as seen by 
are his accounts of living monkeys, many kinds ~ ~ Nietzsche and Malraux. In the main parts of his 
of which he has studied aliye and in the wild. study M. Piroué is more concerned with de- 
The special feature of the book is, however, the — _ scribing the distortion itself. * : 
splendid series of photographic plates, many of None of the points he makes is. unfamiliar, 
them in natural colour, though most of them — but he makes them effectively, Proustian love is 
necessarily show animals in captivity. The text ‘intellectual masochism’. Proust’s intelligence, 
is a mine of information, but it is a pity that ‘carted away in ‘the muddy flood of the 
i a instincts’ swirling through Sodome — 
et Gomorrhe, becomes ‘ Ariel in the 
service of Caliban ’. The society he 
describes ‘is controlled by the 
narrowest possible determinism’, 
the result of which is an inner con- 
tradiction in the Proustian myth 
which exposes the ‘ poetic super- 
stitions’ on which it is based, All 
these points need making and re- 
making for there are superstitions 
still alive in Proustian criticism; but 
the manner of their making here 
distorts in turn the description of 
Proust’s book. M. Piroué’s chapter 
on death does not by any means 
exaggerate the importance of the 
theme; if the critic is a little on the 
‘defensive it is perhaps because he 
realises that in the Proustian plan 
the aesthetic ‘ resurrection’ is to be 
the brighter for the sense of triumph 
-over a death-ridden world. One 
cannot, in fact, arrive at an adequate 
£1955 portrait’ simply by dis- 
regarding what 1955 ealls ‘super- — 
stition’ in a ‘1900 genius’ when — 
the superstition controls so many of — 

_ the book’s movements and judges 
- ments, Mr, Hopkins’ English is ex- 
pressive and rhythmical though thea 
- meaning is a soapy obscured | by 

: ij 4 5 


After an introductory chapter the author. 
gives a detailed account of the different groups — 
of monkeys and their “poor relations’, the 


ron 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
by PODALIRIUS 


Two men stand in an indoor net, one staring dully at the 
floor and the other angrily at the ceiling, while between 
them a leak in the roof sends down the small and shining 
symbols of the unborn cricket season. One cannot bat with 
a bucket on the wicket, but as the two move off towards a 
bar and consolation it does not occur to them to wonder 
why it should be stool-ball that has come to this, 

When the early stool-ball enthusiasts stared out from 
under their ridiculous hats at a weeping English afternoon 
would it have comforted them to know that in less than a 
couple of hundred years men would try to prepare for the 
summer indoors, out of reach of the attentions of the 
spring? That rowing men would be putting their day-old 
sons down for the M.C.C.? That the making of bats with 
a cream-laid surface for visiting Test teams to autograph 
would be almost the last craftsman’s trade left in England? 
And all this as a result of their Neanderthal-like activities? 

It might not have comforted them much, but as they 
recorded “Rain stopped play ” again in their diaries it 
might have surprised them. There would be less cause for 
surprise if it had been some robuster sport, like the 


Hallaton Bottle-kicking, which has proliferated in this way; 


a man who can kick a long bottle on a soft June evening, 
as the shadows deepen in the chestnuts that ring .the 
bottle-ground, can presumably kick a pretty fair bottle in 
a July thunderstorm. ede 

No one would expect cheese-rolling to branch out far 
beyond Witcombe; it needs too much expensive equipment, 
such as cheeses, ambulances and Cooper’s Hill. But in 


. almost any English beauty-spot the youth of the country 


can be seen practising, all unawares, the old Lincolnshire 


sport of bottle-kicking. There is usually plenty of material 


lying about to be practised on, and it seems sad that those 
elegantly shambling feet should practise to no purpose. 
The fact that bottle-kicking has stuck at Hallaton, and 
even then has to share its annual celebration with a vulgar- 
sounding custom called hare-pie-scrambling, while stool- 
ball has evolved to a game important enough to give stock- 
brokers sleepless journeys up to town, presents the same 
sort of mystery as the fact that the common house-fly has 
stayed more or less the same since fossils were the fashion 
while, in a fraction of the time, apes have evolved to 
something almost human. ae 


Those people who appear only to exist for the joyless’ 


purpose of explaining oddities away will point out that 
bottle-kicking is not a spectator sport. Test-match-goers 
may care to comment. 

aa % * * 
Surely, Podalirius, the noble sport of bottle-kicking.is essentially 


_the product of an earlier and, perhaps, robuster age. Picture the 


bottle-kicking man of yore; poacher by night and trencher-man 
by day, his kind of training was not compounded of limp salads, 
processed foods and the rigours of a nightly television watch. 
Both he and his favourite sport flourished in a simpler and more 
natural time. Doctors have this in mind when they recommend 
Bemax to supply those vital nutrients most often scarce in to- 
day’s diet. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ, pure and simple; 
it is the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement 
known to man. Sprinkle a little Bemax on your food daily. You 
can get it, either plain or chocolate-flavoured, from your chemist. 
THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of selected 


“ Prosings of Podalirius” is now available in booklet form. 
Write to the address below for a free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health. by . 


Vitamins Lid. (Dept. L.T.13), Upper Mall, London, W.6 


This Electronic Age — 
: bw ete eure % a 
_ We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots ey 
making a row of robots, and the owner < 
of the factory was saying to his friend 
“TI wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms.of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 7 


a 


on ee oe 


Although we keep in constant touch with ra 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal. relationship of , 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards _ : 
the customer that matters. We face the _ 

electronic age resolute in this belief. — 
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“‘Phough, eae like Baudelaire, is a sitting 


for: the psychoanalyst, the acute self- 
[ tanding of both these writers ought to 
SCO ourage all but the most professionally confi- 
Nostalgia i is the work of a professional 
: teaching and practising in 
ourbern California who sets out to show both 
how Proust’s psychological insights correspond 
with Freud’s and how the symbolism and struc- 
‘ture of the novel are controlled by motives 
which only Freudian psychology can describe 


and explain. 


Dr. Miller’s work ses not offer us Hie intel- 


“ lectual brilliance of Sartre on Baudelaire, the 
ingenuity of Marie Bonaparte on Poe or the 


consistency and thoroughness of Mauron on 
Mallarmé. It is, as the author tells us, ‘a com- 


_ pilation of notes which grew to book length’; 
and one third of the book is given up to a rather 
_ heavy-going summary of the novel. Though the 


writer is at pains to show respect for Proust’s 
genius, his notes take insufficient account of 
Proust’s conscious control of his material. He 
tells the story of Marcel’s telegram begging 
Albertine to come back, which crosses with the 
telegram bringing news of her death and with 
her own letter, written just before her fatal 
accident, offering submission and return; ‘as if ’, 
Dr. Miller psychoanalytically hints, ‘her com- 
plete submissiveness to him, and her death, were 
united by more than coincidence’. They were, 


_ of course, united by Proust’s intention—visible 


in many other places—to underline the cruel 


' perversity of life in never bringing all the condi- 


tions of satisfaction together at once; this situa- 
tion is part of a lucid system. 

Much of Proust’s novel, of course, did grow 
independently of contrived systems; aspects of 
Charlus’ character, for instance, or the ‘muddy 
flood of the instincts’ referred to by M. Piroué. 


_ Here we are more ready to listen to the psycho- 


; 


analyst. Dr. Miller is interesting and, as far as 
a layman can judge, expert in his general lis- 
cussion of homosexuality in relation to 
infantilism, Oedipus complex and_ brother- 
rivalry. But so much of the novel is clearly ex- 
plicable in terms of commonsense deductions 
from the established facts of Proust’s homo- 
sexuality and guilt-feelings that the student of 
literature may find the technical explanation of 
these facts not so very much more illuminating, 
and its contribution to the understanding of 
Charlus and the less rational structures of the 
novel rather slight. Dr. Miller’s comments on 
Proust’s imagery and the unconscious symbolism 
of character and situation may be significant to 
his fellow experts, but he has not combined 


them into a case which the sceptical wil] find 


convincing; his interpretation of details often 
seems arbitrary. 


The Listening Schools 

By K. V. Bailey. B.B.C. Ts. 6d. 
— Mr. Bailey’s account of school broadcasting— 
how it started, how it is organised, how teachers 
_ co-operate, what goes to the making of a script 
and the responses of classroom listeners—will 


be useful to teachers, students in training and 


> 


script writers. His inexpensive, well-illustrated 
eee vac! sincerity and zest, 


subject. School broadcasting has been 
ly successful as an accessory to teaching. 

ivantages have been imaginatively exploited 
by Miss Mary Somerville and her successors 
under the surveillance of the national council 
and its committees, Many of us anxiously hope 
that ‘school television will go still further, But 
if what is Probably the best educational broad- 
casting service in the world is to continue to 
advance it must go forward empirically and 
unpretentiously as hitherto. It can only be 
cheapened by self-appointed investigators who 
do ‘research’ on it. Mr, Bailey is too modest 
to be one of these, but he calls for a ‘literature’ 
on the subject. He wants teachers’ radio 
“problems’ investigated at the universities, But 
why? If teachers want suggestions for getting 
round small difficulties they will get them from 
each other, not from dons—not even from 
institutes of education. 

It would appear that Mr. Bailey has come 
under transatlantic influence. Or is it the 
sociologists who have given him his inflationary 
language, making him constantly say ‘ experi- 
ence’ when he simply means what happens 
when anyone learns something? Somewhere in 
America some church. leader recently hailed 
television as the greatest spiritual event for 
centuries. Let us be insular in this matter. 


Disaster. By Martha Wolfenstein. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 23s. 
This book is something of a portent for social 
psychology. It is not clear why in the first 
instance the Committee on Disaster Studies of 
the National Academy of Sciences National 
Research Council decided to promote this study 
of how people react to large-scale disasters; but 
it was far-seeing enough to enlist the services 
of one who was able and willing to apply to her 
material the systematic hypotheses derived from 
psycho-analysis. The result is a psychological 
essay which; although dealing with fragmentary 
data, gives a pretty thorough survey of disaster 
reactions and a detailed interpretation of both 
conscious and unconscious responses to them. 
The materials were gathered by field teams in 
recent peace-time disasters, tornadoes, earth- 
quakes, fires, floods, shipwrecks and wartime 
bombings, the last item being based mostly on 
British sources of information. The author 
divides her subject into three sections dealing in 
sequence with the threat, the impact and the 
aftermath of natural and man-made cata- 
strophies. Although concerned primarily with 
the traumatic effects of external stimulation, she 


-does not neglect the internal -factors that deter- 


mine or modify the ultimate reactions, e.g., the 
influence of unconscious guilt and private 
aggression. It is indeed the emphasis she lays on 
unconscious sado-masochistic factors that makes 
her book something of a portent. 
eh. is perhaps inevitable that, drawing her 
material from so many fragmentary sources, her 
Presentation is a little too diffuse; and it would 
have given the book more body had she prefaced 
it with a brief outline of the theory of mental 
function on which most of her interpretations are 
Re Also her references to racial differences in 
(as, for example, her view that the 
> calm’ attitude in the face of disaster and 
¢ repeated assertion ‘ We were lucky’ when in 
ct the victims had suffered both personal and 
damage, are characteristically American) 
© scanty to carry much conviction. This is 


= 


an interesting book which will remind the British 
reader of wailing sirens and comforting all- 
clears, bus at the same time indicate to him the 
advantajes of applying the findings of individ- 
ual psychology to social events of importance, 


The Ancient Constitution and the Feudal 
Law: English Historical Thought in 
the 17th Century. By J. G. A. Pocock. 
Cambridge. 30s. 


In recent years the ‘history of historiography’ 
has shown signs in this country of emerging 
from the primitive, or chronicle, stage. Like the 
history of science, it is ceasing to be a simple 
story of how modern excellence grew out of 
dark-age nonsense; we are being shown that 
what men thought and wrote about their past 
constitutes a highly significant aspect of their 
mind and age. 

Dr. Pocock’s study is perhaps the most 
successful piece of work so far in a field which 
at present is pretty much a Cambridge preserve. 
He has picked a period most helpful to his 
purpose, for throughout the seventeenth century 
arguments from history were used to support 
political aspirations; many men treated a poli- 
tical case for king or parliament as a matter of 
historical truth. This book shows how un- 
historical, but widely accepted, notions of an 
‘immemorial constitution’, growing in the 
minds of common lawyers and parliamentarians 
but effective also with their opponents, were 
challenged and in part destroyed by ideas arising 
from a more truly historical study of feudal 
England as a society of the past. 

The presiding deities of this revolution in 
thought were Sir Henry Spelman and Sir 
Robert Filmer; the executive agency fell to 
Robert Brady, master of Caius College, whose 
unreadable History of England absorbed Spel- 
man’s scholarship and Filmer’s logical attack on 
immemorial custom. Divine right polemics 
gained strength from a great improvement in 
historical understanding. The triumph of Whig 
thought in 1688 condemned the achievements 
of the seventeenth-century medievalists to tem- 
porary oblivion and secured a modified victory 
to the unhistorical thinking of the lawyers 
which had received the formidable, if fatal, 
imprimatur of Sir Edward Coke. 

Dr. Pocock elaborates and demonstrates his 
thesis in pages as notable for their lucidity as 
their depth, an achievement the more praise- 
worthy in a tough field in which knotty thought 
comes more readily than ease of communication. 
Perhaps he is rather too insistent that his book 
belongs to a particular genre: the history of 
historiography as treated here is surely part of 
the history of thought and politics, and all the 
better for it, and it hardly matters that it can 
be put into an abstract category of its own. 
Perhaps, too, he overestimates the accuracy of 
the ‘‘ feudal? writers and is too ready to see 
nothing but anachronism in the Whig view of 
English history; it is not always clear that he is 
as thoroughly at home in the middle ages and 
recent writings upon them as he is in the 
medievalist studies of the seventeenth century. 
But these are minor qualms in the face of a very 
remarkable achievement. That century’s pre- 
occupation with historical arguments has long 
been a familiar commonplace, but only now has 
the part played by history in the thought of the 


“age received concreteness and reality. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Animals, Wild and Human 


WITH THE FINAL INSTALMENT of Peter Scott’s 
attractive ‘Faraway Look’, it seems that tem- 
porarily at least we shall have to fall back upon 
the human race for our daily documentary dose. 
After receiving us as usual in this series in his 
English home for a brief chat Mr. Scott landed 
us in a flash among the coral reefs of the 
Pacific where we watched those noble birds the 
gannets gliding superbly on their seven-foot 
wing-span or landing precariously among others 
crowded together on the rocks below. The close- 
up shots of these gliding birds changing direc- 
tion by the merest tilt of a wing were en- 
trancing to watch. After the gannets we were 
shown sooty and crested terns and noddies 
filmed on the east coast of Queensland. 

Mr. Scott and his wife moved on to the Fiji 
Islands and elsewhere and, having added under- 
water swimming to their other hobbies, showed 
us some lovely shots of various fish, -sea 
anemones, and other creatures so strange and 
beautiful as to be almost incredible, especially 
when Mr. Scott supplemented. their exquisite 
shapes by mentioning their exquisite colours: 
brilliant blue, orange, scarlet, and—that grace- 
fully flapping square fish—bright yellow with a 
black snout. Such programmes drive me to the 
atlas, and the atlas, reinforced by programmes 
like these, rouses in me an acute homesickness 
for all those islands, great and small, tropical 
and subtropical, which I have never visited and 
never shall. 

Immediately preceding this programme came 
one in which the human race again played a 
subsidiary role. The subject was ‘ The Twenty- 
Fifth Greyhound St. Leger’ and the protagonist 
a beautiful streamlined animal who bore, pre- 
sumably with permission, the historic name of 
the Duke of Alva. It was an intensely exciting 
quarter-of-an-hour, so exciting indeed that 
Harry Carpenter, the commentator, became quite 
incoherent. In his more considered remarks after 
the race he praised the intelligent 
and well-judged technique of the 
winner, which was carrying 
anthropomorphism a bit far, I 
thought. 

So much for the animal world. 
On the very evening of these two 
enjoyable programmes, ‘ Behind 
the Headlines’ showed us 
humanity in the form of a 
seasonal epidemic of increasing 
virulence which attacks our 
coastal areas. Devon, it seems, is 
its chief victim, and seen from 
the air its seaward edges showed 
a horrible white pimply rash, 
formed, as was revealed on 
closer inspection, by thousands 
of pustules popularly known as 
caravans extending from Lynton 
to Clovelly and from Brixham 
to... I forget where else. Many 
of the inhabitants not un- 
naturally detest this invasion and 
the county council is contemplat- 
ing measures to check what has 
become a. public nuisance. The 
invaders, on the other hand, 


THE LISTENER 


regard the caravan as a blessing: it saves 
journey-fares and board-and-lodging and enables 


them to pick and choose the spot that takes _ 


their fancy, 

How their fancy can be taken by a rabbit- 
hutch existence closely surrounded by ranks of 
other hutches and with no proper sanitation is 
a mystery to those who do not share their taste. 
England is said to be a free coun- 
try, but free for whom? 

In ‘ Europe—Friend or Foe? ’, 
a film lasting an hour, we followed 
Aidan Crawley in a European tour 
on which he investigated the 
probable effects of the signing of 
the Common Market Treaty be- 
tween Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
Luxembourg, in a series of inter- 
views with responsible people in 
several of these countries, In a 
few weeks the British Government 
will be making up its mind on 
what its attitude to the treaty is 
to be. 

It was an ambitious programme 
which must have involved a great 
deal of work for all concerned, 
and the fact that it held the close 
and unforced attention of one 
whose..ignorance of such matters 
as trading and economics usually 
makes them 
me that it came off extremely successfully. 

The expression ‘Press Conference’ has, or had 
for me at least, a forbidding ring, but when it 
appears in Radio Times (Television) I know 
that it promises, and almost always supplies, 
one of the best programmes that I have to view; 
and it is the viewing that provides a good half 
of its attraction, since facial expression is as 
important as tone of voice when_a notable man 
er woman is replying to cross-examination of a 
very personal kind, 

Last week the distinguished visitor was 
Senator Kefauver, and his questioners were 
Francis Williams, Kenneth Harris, Cyril Ray, 


A students’ raid shown in the ‘Eye to Eye’ programme on September 13 which, 
under the title ‘So Long to Learn’, presented a picture of present-day young people 


repugnant to him convinces 


and Charles Collingwood. Hitherto my admira- 
tion of Senator Kefauver has been based on 


-hearsay and reports in the newspapers, Now it” 


has been greatly reinforced not merely by what 
he said but by his quietly deliberate voice, his 


humorous smile, and the natural courtesy of. 4 


his manner, 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


French fisherman: a scene from the film ‘Europe—Friend or 


Foe? ’ on September 12 . 


DRAMA 
Just Imagine It 


-*Wuo CARES? ’, as a title, is a dreary summons 


to the play. It is the more unfortunate because 
the dramatist, Leo Lehman, has cared intensely 
about two of his five characters: the so literate 
Professor who must be made to understand;_ 
and, especially, the refugee from Central Europe 
who understands too much. The play is a 
ninety minutes’ lesson for the unimaginative. It 
disperses its effect because Mr. Lehman has 
toiled too glumly with another pair of charac- 
ters: the women—and it is no fault of the 
artists—who turn truth to stagi- 
ness. 

The man who must learn is a 
Professor of English Literature 
in a southern English university: 
a mar wrapped so long in the 
cotton-wool of scholarship that 
he has never begun to appreciate 
the fury abroad, the terrors of a 
European slave-state. And why 
should he? Secure in his red- 
brick tower, medieval manu- 
scripts have meant more to him 
than the salt-mine or the irriga- 
tion ditch. ‘He is very under- 
standing’, says his second wife 
wryly; but she is not thinking 
of the outer world. Before the 
play the Professor might have 
expressed himself in Gilbert’s 
phrase, ‘ Quiet, calm deliberation 
disentangles every knot’. He can 
never think like this again. The. 
arrival of the bitter young 


tive fashion . . . tranquil frame 
of mind’ as a stone, sharply 
aimed, splinters hothouse glass. 


refugee shatters any ‘contempla-— 


EPTEMBER 19 1957 


Stefan, Margaret Tyzack as Felicia, and 
Professor Peterson 


The youth from behind the Curtain 
‘there dre handcuffs in his pocket as a 
ouvenir) has escaped with the medieval 
manuscript kept by his martyred father. 
he author has a last ironic twist; but 
the manuscript of ‘ Judith’ matters only 
s an excuse for the play: a play that 
is to show what the words ‘freedom’ 
and ‘suffering’ really mean. Passages 
between the young man with eye (and 
oice) like a branding-iron, and the 
sheltered, puzzled don, are so curiously 
true that one must resent the theatrical- 
lism of the women. 

As a television play, ‘Who Cares? ’, 
with its small cast and almost unvarying 
‘set-—Chloe Gibson, the director, took us 
‘for a walk now and again—was possibly 
‘too long for its substance. Still we could 
value—some of us for a second time— 
Denholm Elliott as the youth with the 
searing candour and the sustained and 
intricate accent. Once more, Mr. Elliott 
seemed to be thinking his way through 
the part as he acted it: that is not an 
everyday gift. The Professor (John Sharplin), 
who wanted ‘an aesthetic conception of life’, 
was much less of an absorbed scholar than one 
remembers Alec Clunes to have been in the 
theatre. Mr. Sharplin would have been 
thoroughly acquainted with all problems, politi- 
cal and aesthetic. (It can be held that in these 
days a ‘red-brick’ don is hardly a type of 
intellectual hermit.) Peter Sallis knew how to 
develop the small Charles-his-friend part of a 
junior lecturer; but Margaret Tyzack and Susan 
Burnet, capable though they were, could merely 
be animators of cardboard. 

We had to ply our imaginations fiercely in a 
*Mr. Charlesworth’ anecdote, ‘In Lieu of a 
Fine’, and the more ambitious ‘Point _ of 
Return’. ‘In Lieu of a Fine’, which might 
have been helped by a glossary of slang, was 
a genial little piece about condemned mur- 
deaf mutes, and dynamite, with Cyril 
Shaps uncompromisingly ‘as nasty a customer 
as any we've had here’ (testimonial from the 


prison governor : 
M. B. ’s ‘Point of Return’ rested 
upon an idea (‘ Let us grasp the situation, solve 


plot’) richer in theory than in 
execution: a potentially eerie bit of time-jug- 
ling that might have been better if our imagina- 
been set working from the printed 

As it was, it was produced and acted ably, 
‘at the last Bryan Coleman seemed to 


Scene from ‘ Who Cares ?’ on September 15, with Denholm Elliott as 
john ‘Sharplin (right) as 


LISTENER 


find the relevant passage in 
his newspaper too quickly. 

Imagination, on the. last 
night of the Proms, can 
sleep. We knew on Saturday 
what would happen, and 
joyfully awaited it all: 
carnations, laurels, streamers, 
balloons, ‘We want Paul’, 
cheers for Sir Malcolm, 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’, 
the patriotic singing, the 
clapping ritual in the Sea 
Songs, and the final massed 
chorus of ‘ Jerusalem’ that, 
we might have said carp- 
ingly, sacrificed tone to 
volume. 

Who cared? A wild night, 
and never one for the con- 
templative fashion, the tran- 
quil frame of mind. 

With the kindest eye I 
could not discern any 
imaginative clowning in 
‘The Jimmy Wheeler Show’ 


and Glyn Houston as Sergeant Shaw 


(Mr. Wheeler transiently in a ¢utu), or in 
‘The Water Rat Rag’, where some pleasant 
lights of the music-hall 


were determined to 
burlesque themselves. 
But then, earlier in 


the week, we had had 
the master-clown him- 
self, Chaplin in his 
early days when he was 
shoving pianos upstairs, 
defeating the local bully, 
taking trench warfare in 
a zany-stride, and rock- 
ing unforgettably in the 
precipice-poised hut of 
‘The Gold Rush’. Just 
imagine it. ‘ O, call back 
yesterday, bid time re- 
turn "—as I muttered to 
myself during a flash 
from London’s record- 
breaker, ‘The Mouse- 
trap’. It was odd to see 
the inside of the Am- 
bassadors’ Theatre again. 
Imagination could not 
bring back that premiére 
e — when ‘ was Py A 
ovember 25, 1952. 
Cc *TREWIN 


& 


‘Point of Return’ on September 12, with Eric Lander (left) as 
Flight-Lieutenant Upwood, Bryan Coleman (centre) as the C.O., 


Fred Johnson as Antony Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, William Squire as 
Rawlins White, and Douglas Wilmer (seated) as De Castro, in ‘ The Chariot 


‘having 
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Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Notorious Wrongs 


‘THE SPANISH TRAGEDY’ is seldom studied for 
its own sake. Its sufficient claim to be the final 
production in the Third Programme’s valuable 
“First Stage’ series was that it was the first of 
the popular Elizabethan tragedies‘ of revenge, 
or, as John Barton put it, ‘the first great London 
commercial hit”, Thomas Kyd probably also 
wrote a lost Hamlet play on which Shakespeare 
founded his tragedy, There are, in any case, 
some things that ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ and 
‘Hamlet’ have in common, including a play- 
within-the-play. Kyd’s is simply a show under 
cover of which some of the actors are stabbed 
to death. Shakespeare’s play-within-the-play is 
itself the stiletto that tents guilty conscience to 
the quick. 

Not that Kyd’s play is so simply sensational 
as Mr. Barton suggested when he spoke of its 
‘no moral background whatsoever’. 
William Empson’s acute .analysis of ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy’ (published in Nimbus a 
year ago) has some arguable assertions. 
But he persuasively suggested that the 
play reflects a significant conflict of 
heroic and Christian attitudes to revenge. 
This comes to the surface in the speech 
where Hieronimo quotes Scripture and 
Seneca on the subject, and which was 
missing from the broadcast text. 

But I must not let this splendid series 
go without a warm tribute to its brilliant 
producer, Raymond Raikes, and the 
actors who have served him so magnifi- 
cently. I think ‘ The First Stage’ must 
be accounted the most ambitious and 
consistently successful series of period 
plays ever broadcast, It should be 
followed, in the fairly near future, by a 
similar series covering the full range 
from Marlowe to the late Jacobeans who, 
unlike Shakespeare, are not to be seen 
nowadays on the professional stage and 
are not likely to get a look in on 
television either, But of this, as pro- 
gramme prospects are at present, there 
isn’t, presumably, a Senecan ghost of a 
chance. 

Another Third Programme production last 
week, by a modern writer, H. A. L. Craig, 
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aad could not quite over- 
‘speare on the way, The Riddler’s 
ms in the first scene were country 
sins of the Gravedigger’s in ‘Hamlet’, and 
e gathering of the rebels which followed owed 
thing jo the Jack Cade scenes of ‘Henry 
ao “The Tree Has Arms’ had its own 
ive form, all the same, an effective com- 
tion of words and music (the latter by 
iam Wordsworth). Marjorie Westbury 
thanted the voice of the boy. king Richard II 
vith cies aan effect in Douglas Cleverdon’s 
im: e production. 
; “Saturday-Night Theatre in the Home Service 
dealt with the deprivations of the modern 
= iburban proletariat. John Sommerfield’s radio 
“More Room For Us’ was about the 
young working-class couples have in 
Finding somewhere to live, and therefore in 
| seme at all, Dan gave us fair warning that 
* there’s “no obviously exciting bits, no drama 
you might ‘say’. Indeed, for all its admirable 
" sentiments on a socially important subject, the 
slow-moving and rather flat naturalism of the 
Pete did not really get us very far, and the 
happy ending seemed suspiciously arbitrary. 
_ There were more verbal slips than usual in the 
‘live’ transmission, which might have meant 
that the actors were finding the piece rather 
_ heavy going too. But Frederick Bradnum, who 
has a genuine feeling for the problems 
“of adjustment of young men just out of the 
Forces after service overseas and this, perhaps 
" more than anything else, helped a sincere script 
' to produce an effect of sincerity. 
The quality of mercy was rather more severely 
strained by Portia, as the girl in the Monday 
re fe right Home Service play was called, for no 
good reason that I could think of. In this 
_ adaptation of Elizabeth Bowen’s ‘The Death of 
_ the Heart’ that organ was thumping away in 
the right place. Portia, whose sister-in-law is 
beastly to her, wants to belong. Her ways of 
setting about this include artlessly inviting her- 
self to a young man’s room and practically 
forcing her way into an older man’s hotel 
_ bedroom, where she insists on getting under the 
_ eiderdown. The men concerned are under- 
_ standably unenthusiastic, but even this did not 
_ convirice me that they, or anyone else, had any 
existence outside the conventions of. women’s 
magazine fiction. 
I have been reading; with enthusiasm, Donald 

McWhinnie’s views on adaptations, as expressed 
- in the B.B.C. staff magazine Ariel. Some adapted 
- novels, he says, ~ rn 

are only justified because: 
_ @) they are often extremely pepular; 

~ (b): they ‘pass the time, 
ae adaptations ’ are not radio. 

Mr. MeWhinnie also says, to my prolonged 
‘better a good stage play than a bad 
5 pay: Nevertheless, the argument of his 
icle, as I understand it, is that television can 
ave most of the stage plays from now on, 
than ue agin and we shall get more adapted 
Bie! anything else, This logic, I admit, 
le beyond me. 
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yi he Nie. Flim-flam’ 


of half-hour programmes during 
» the ‘Home Service has given 
one of te ena tasks 
- produce a co of easy 
and mildly interesting platitudes : 
attitudes, assump tions, Manners, 
of the decades since 1900’. Mr. 
rtuoso of the tape-recorded inter- 
rt org aaa kane 
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ative figures of each decade, and 

heir memories with his own. Unfor- 

, having been out of England for some 
re J “have been able to hear only the pro- 
gramme on-the “fifties, but if it is representative 
of the.rest Mr. Cutforth has really been attempt- 
ing an ‘examination’, not merely offering a 
cosy, nostalgic scrapbook. 

After: two months in the Calabrian mountains, 
it was just the programme to remind me of what 
life in England in 1957 is all about. Even if I 
had not been deluding myself that the most 
important thing in the world was the history of 
Greek colonisation on Italy’s Ionian coast I 
think I would have learnt much from this pro- 
gramme. Most of us tend to spend our lives 
spiritually in the decade of our first maturity, 
and if it had not been for a charmingly direct 
young woman called May, whom Mr. Cutforth 
presumably interviewed in an espresso, I might 
never have known of the oriental touch which 
is creeping into relations between the “fifties 
girl and the “fifties man. The modern girl hates 
the artificiality of her predecessors in the ’forties 
and “thirties, is absolutely not interested in 
‘orchids and moonlight’, wants to offer her 
man obedient, undemanding adoration, does not 
hunger for equality or for medieval idolisation. 
Was the poor, ironing girl in ‘Look Back in 
Anger’ a symbol, then, rather than a special 
case? Is it a primitive return to nature, the 
result of the young today not having to go 
through what Mr. John Davenport called the 
‘ Freudian flim-flam’ of recent generations? 

Mr. Cutforth linked his recorded material 
with a lively commentary, delivered with delight 
in its vivid phraseology. One cannot imagine 
Mr. Cutforth deserting ‘steam’ radio until its 
final interment. He uses the latest techniques of 
sound broadcasting brilliantly, and with admir- 
able intelligence. 

Alas, a luxuriance in words does not always. 
make the most effective broadcasting, unless, as 
with Joyce reading Anna Livia Plurabelle, one 
doesn’t feel the need to reach beyond the sheer 
beauty of sound. Wallace Stevens is a very 
difficult poet, whose virtuosity of language and 
love of exotic images and rich, archaic words 
might make the unwary imagine him a poet 
who lets the sense take care of itself so long 
as the sound has magnificence and the imagery 
is visually ‘stimulating. Yet lines like 

The rocks of the cliffs are the heads of dogs 
That turn into fishes and leap 
Into the sea 


do more than simply express the pleasures of 
the physical world, need a certain concentration 
of the intellect to be appreciated to the full. 
Stevens is a difficult poet because the thought, 
the essence of the poem, can be reached only by 
breaking through the beauty of the language. 
‘ The gaiety of language is our seigneur ’, he has 
written, but it is only a half-truth when referred 
to = 
In ‘The Plot against the Giant ’—a typically 
puzzling titl—-Mr. D. S. Carne-Ross selected 
several Stevens’ poems, which were read by Mr. 
DentisiMcCarthy with a careful control over the 
Lome of rhetoric. His voice did not overdo 
the t, Mediterranean colours of the open- 
ing of ern Morning’, as reminiscent ’ 
a ©The. Man with the Blue Guitar’ 
he of Picasso. Yet, though he sink 
1 seduced by the language, I doubt if 
er who was not really familiar with 
ms would have made head or tail of 
this reading. Stevens is best read 
ly, by oneself, with plenty of re-read- 
> mind and the eye playing a sort of 
ble acrostic with each other to sort out the 
¢. But though the programme 
d the difficulty of the poetry it did 
ygerate the attraction of its opulence. 


time in person, on the Third Programme during 
the week. Mr. Robert Frost was interviewed by 
Mr. Cecih Day” Lewis. They discussed Mr. 
Frost’s poetry and ‘poetry in general, and Mr. 


Frost was pleasantly as one expected him to be; 


an old man with-the ruminant manner of one 
who had passed his finest days in rural contem- 
plation. Very soon one realised that he was not 
one of those poets who, like Coleridge, Arnold, or 
Mr. Eliot, have examined the nature of poetry as 
well as Practising” it. Poetry has come to him, as 
for Keats, ‘like leaves to a tree’, and at one 
point he warned Mr. Day Lewis that ‘ you never 
take notes in a love affair’. This public interro- 
gation on his love affair seemed painful to him 
because there were not words adequate to describe 
it. And yet, even so, the simplicity, the innocence, 


‘ almost the naivety of his remarks on poetry, 


rang more soundly and more impressively than 
many of the profundities of modern criticism. 
Once more one saw the inadequacy of the artist 
to define the power that possesses him, and with 
true wisdom Mr. Frost seems to have received 
the power unquestioningly as a means to bring 
to an end some preoccupying confusion. in his 
mind. 
MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC 

Silly Operas 
WERE THE TITLE not set down in Grove’s cata- 
logue of Donizetti’s operas, one might suspect 
the B.B.C.’s operatic department of pulling our 
legs last Sunday week, when ‘ Emilia di Liver- 
pool’ was performed for the edification and 
amusement of listeners to the Home Service. 
Originally produced in 1824 some six years 
before ‘Anna Bolena’, the first of Donizetti’s 
great successes, ‘ Emilia’ has nothing to com- 
mend it as drama and not much as: music. If 
“La Sonnambula’ is to be dismissed as ‘ silly’, 
what adjective should we apply to this ridiculous 
novelettish story of Emily, a good girl gone 
wrong, among the Liverpudlian mountaineers? 
In justice to Donizetti it may be said that he 
probably conceived of Liverpool as a city like 
his native Bergamo where the Alps are visible 
from the streets. 

If the opera was chosen for its quaintness and 
the opportunities it afforded for burlesque, Mr. 
Harris, the producer, wisely refrained from over- 
emphasis in that direction. Remembering Bernard 
Miles’ uproarious version of the plot of ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde’, one feared that he might ‘ guy 
this tale of little Emily without mercy. But Mr. 
Miles, too, restrained himself and made the 
points all the more effectively by delivering him- 
self quietly and with matter-of-fact detail. As 
a broadcast production this was completely 
successful, and, little as I like narrations during 
an operatic performance, I think the method 
might be applied to other and more considerable 
operas where the recitatives are of little musical 
interest. : 

‘Emilia’ was reduced by Bridget Fry and 
Fritz Spiegl to a single act, partly by this 
elimination of the recitatives, and compression 
was certainly justified. For most of the music 
is thin and conventional, the best scene being 
the tenor-baritomne duet in the catacombs of 
Liverpool. The English cast tackled the music, 

which is difficult for the reason that it is so un- 
covered that any blemish shows, with great 
spirit and considerable success. The singers were 
supported so far as Donizetti allowed, by the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and the Liver- 
pool Music Group conscientiously pretending to 
be mountaineers in their native plain, under 
John Pritchard's alert direction. 

Another ‘silly’ opera was heard two nights 
before in the Third Programme from Edinburgh. 
But here the silliness is intentional. The interest- 
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_which it is matured and pre- 
pared. Here is a tobacco for 
the connoisseur in good living. 
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In Spain, ISABELITA 
is a legend. The famous 
Ruiz created it some 


. hundred years ago in 


honour of Queen Isabel 
II and it is literally a 
fino of Kings. Only a 
very little, unfortunately 
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year; but all of that has 
the mark of greatness. 
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satisfying, — 


about ‘Hl Turco i in 1 Italia * is not that it 
3 the plot of ‘ L’Italiana in Algeri’ the other 
Feout, as is sometimes alleged in flat con- 
diction of the facts, but that the whole piece 
i “aa cant as it proceeds, by the poet who 
ars under the name of Prosdocimo. Al- 
he there are precedents for a character 


Aiforiso does in ‘Cosi fan tutte’, I can think 
of no precedent for this improvised creation 
of an opera on the stage as it proceeds. Not 
nntil our own day is there any parallel for it, 
as Liebermann, perhaps under the influence 
of Pirandello, has used a similar device in 
‘Leonore 40/45’ and, more recently, in his 
version of Moliére’s ‘ Ecole des Femmes’ which 
we heard from Salzburg a month ago. 


AN anything so fantastic be imagined 

‘as an artistic offspring of the film 

comedian Fernandel and Franz Schu- 

bert? What kind of sinister mating is 
eed by this cross-breeding of the pawky 
humour of a comic and the virgin melody of a 
lyrical poet? 

The Fernandel side first: The line is clear 
enough—-Fernandel, Maurice Chevalier, Louis 
Beydts, Messager—we are here approaching 
slightly more respectable spheres—and ultimately 
Emmanuel Chabrier. Ever since the vivacious 
Chabrier burst on to the musical scene (C’est 
lui mon grand-papa, acknowledges Poulenc) 
some kind of deliberate vulgarity crept into 
music and was conscientiously cultivated in an 
ironic spirit of defiance. One supposes that the 
treatment of overblown music-hall tunes: in 
Chabrier’s ‘ Valses romantiques’ was a musical 
equivalent of what Verlaine called la nostalgie de 

la boue. Like those flowers of melody of Pou- 
lenc himself, the engaging music of Chabrier 
‘is the easiest to fall for; and it is the easiest to 
be misunderstood. For this adorable, chubby- 
faced composer, the friend of Verlaine, Manet, 
and Renoir, the worshipper of Wagner too, was 
the first of the inscrutable race of musical iron- 
ists—inscrutable because their very nature is a 
mask, Sincerity is no virtue in their eyes, But 
agility, a faithless agility of the heart, is. 
_ And so it comes about that these butterflies, 
these children of music, are condemned to a 
tireless search for an identification that wil fit. 
Who are they, what are they? None can ever fit. 
And they resign themselves to making a note of 
_ béauty where it is to be found and sadly, 
infinitely sadly, making a joke of it. Is not this, 
paradoxically speaking, a more touching form 
of sincerity than any other? I am sure that the 
race of these Chabriers and Poulencs, so simple 
at heart, so sensitive to sham, would see their 
vocation as Anatole France, in The Garden of 
Epicurus, saw his, inspired by an irony that was 
“gentle and kindly disposed, mocking neither 
love nor beauty, disarming anger, teaching us 
bet at rogues and fools whom we might 
¢ be so weak as to hate’. 


é ‘Stravinsky derives from Bach, 
iberg | Bron shsgees But when, very rarely, 


ging the action of an opera, as, for instance, ’ 


as a piece of dramaturgy ‘I! Turco’ 
ing, I cannot say that it struck me as 
ng one of the brighter jewels in Rossini’s 
crown. on There are good moments such as the 
duet in which Selim tries to buy Fiorilla from 
her © doddering husband, according to the 
‘BelPuso di Turchia’, and the air for that 


. flirtatious young lady °in the following scene. 


But generally the music proceeds in a conven- 
tionally vivacious way, often foreshadowing 
ideas that were brought to full fruition in later 
operas such as ‘Le Comte Ory’. It was signi- 
ficant that the loudest laughs were aroused by 
the shambling eunuch in attendance on Selim, 
whose activities were a brilliant invention of 
the producer unfortunately lost on listeners at 
home. Otherwise the production was somewhat 


(both Third) 


inimitable. It was, moreover, possessed by only 
a few of the Romantic composers: besides 
Schubert, they were Chopin, Schumann, Tchai- 
kovsky, Strauss, and I should add Prokofiev. 
These are precisely the composers who have 
nurtured. the quite outstanding lyrical gifts of 
Poulenc. No composer of our times has so con- 
sistently worked in the purest forms of diatonic 
harmony—a means of expression long con- 
sidered outworn (as indeed Stravinsky has con- 
sidered all other forms of harmony), though 
Poulenc has shown that the special magic of 
diatonic harmony, modulation, uncluttered by 
wrong notes, can still make an effect as poignant 
as in Schubert himself. 

At first sight it would seem that this sileiance 
to mineteenth-century harmony would com- 
pletely remove the art of Poulenc from the 
contemporary scene and suggest some kind of 
offshoot of Tchaikovsky and Massenet. And in 
a semse this is true. I do not think there is any 
doubt that the element most admired by Poulenc 
in the work of Debussy is just that unmistakable 
strain of Massenet. The introspective aspects of 
the ‘ Nocturnes’ and the ‘ Images’ hardly touch 
his much more concrete world. Nor has he the 
slightest sympathy with the similarly inturned 
mind of Fauré (‘I cannot bear to listen to his 
Requiem; it is one of the few things in music I 
really detest’). The exuberant Richard Strauss, 
on the other hand, is a composer after his heart. 

Very little of Poulenc’s music comes alive 
without the inspiration of the human voice. A 
pupil of Ricardo Vines, famed for his Debussy 
and Ravel, Poulenc is himself a sensitive and 
individual pianist, but even the best of his piano 
works (‘Aubade’ and the ‘Improvisations ’) 
seem to spring from a conception of vocal 
melody. The bulk of his work consists of well 
over a hundred songs, nearly all of them neatly 
filling the framework of the perfect vignette. 
Here, as everywhere in Poulenc, the ironist and 
the lyricist are severely kept apart. Guillaume 
Apollinaire and Max Jacob are the poets for 
banter (le leg-Poulenc aS a French friend once 
put it); Paul Eluard for the numerous songs 
where—the cliché has here its real meaning— 
the composer simply writes with his heart. The 

r is abundant in both categories. My own 
e goes, in the first, to ‘ Dans le jardin 
*—-a scream of a piece in Poulenc’s 
k-sentimental style; and in the second 
| vois le feu du soir’ and ‘Une herbe 
*, an affecting vision of a snowscape 
‘has made me wonder whether Poulenc, 


haphazard and often the characters did not 
seem to-know what they were supposed to be 
doing, which thay have been degigned to em=- 
phasise the improvisatory nature of the piece but 
Was apt to suggest lack of proper direction. 
There is little to report in the sphere of orches- 
tral music, save the ending of the Promenade 
Concerts with a rather tepid performance of 
the Choral Symphony on Friday°and a grand 
jamboree on Saturday. The second part on 
Thursday contained the first broadcast of 
Kenneth Leighton’s beautiful Violoncello Con- 
certo, which successfully solves the difficult 
problem of balance with great poetic charm, 
and on Friday, there was a performance of 
Gerald Finzi’s radiant Clarinet Concerto. 
DyNELEY HusSEY 


The Irony of Francis Poulenc 
By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
Wott by Poulenc will be broadcast at 10.30 p.m. on Tuesday, September 24, and 6.0 p.m. on Thursday, September 26 


in this Schubertian vein of his, might not one 
day: go to the poetry of Rilke, and particularly 
to that religious poem, not- unlike the Eluard 
text of this particular song, where Rilke, seized 
by the sight of the loveliest of wild flowers 
growing out of the stones between deserted rail- 
way tracks, suddenly understands what is meant 
by the Poverty of God. 

A large section of Poulenc’s recent work, be- 
ginning with the Mass of 1937, does in fact con- 
sist of a whole series of religious choral works, 
different from anything else in modern religious 
music. The Black Virgin at the Sanctuary of 
Rocamadour and also the composer’s veneration 
for St. Anthony of Padua are said to be the 
external origins of his religious inspiration. But 
the simple fervour that emanates from these 
essentially lyrical works has, as I see it, a much 
more intimate and homely appeal. Sometimes, it 
is true, the pure-of-heart composer who, even 
now, has no intention of forsaking his adorable 
mauvaise musique, crosses the religious boundary 
in the spirit of the juggler performing his tricks 
before the Virgin at Notre Dame. But more 
often, in the “Litanies 4 la Vierge Noire’ and 
above all in the ‘Stabat Mater’, the most ex- 
pansive of these works, a remarkable and telling 
simplicity comes into Catholic religious music 
again which has simply no antecedent. If 
pressed for an analogy I should look to the 
ingenuous Sainte Thérése of Lisieux perhaps, the 
‘Little Flower’, playing with her ball. 

Poulenc has stated that the ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
leads directly to his three-act opera, ‘ Dialogues 
des Carmélites’. to be performed at Covent 
Garden in January. If this is so, and the 
affinities are plain enough from the score, then 
the heart of this master irenist will have in the 
end triumphed. I do not wish to underrate the 
size of such a musical, and also a moral, victory. 
For it will be a victory that may enable Poulenc’s 
critics to review his work with the recollection 
of the heroine in Max Beerbohm’s Happy 
Hypocrite who finally sees her lover, the 
hypocrite, unmasked : 

‘ Surely ’, said Jenny, ‘ your face is even dearer 
to me, even fairer than the semblance that hid it 
and deceived me... Let me look always at your 
own face. Let the time of my probation be over. 
Kiss me with your own lips.’ So he took her in his 
arms, as though she had been a little child, and 
kissed her with his own lips. She put her arms 
round his neck,-and-he was happier than he had 
ever been. They were alone in the Garden now. 
Nor lay the mask any longer on the lawn, for 
the sun had melted it. 
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King’s Gross for Scotland 
Improved services from 16th September;.. 


Every twenty-four hours (except on Saturdays 

and Sundays) twelve expresses leave King’s Cross 
Sor Scotland. The day trains are all served by 
Restaurant Cars providing excellent meals 

and by night first and second class sleeping 

cars provide comfortable travel. 

Below is the service operating from 16th September. 


King’s Cross 
depart 


Weekdays 


7.50 am Darlington, Newcastle, Edinburgh (arr. 2.36 pm) and Perth 
(not Saturdays) (arr. 4.18 pm) THE FAIR MAID 
10.0 am Newcastle, Edinburgh (arr. 4.58 pm) Dundee (arr. 6.49 pm) and 
: Aberdeen (arr. 8.47 pm) THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 
10.10 am York, Darlington, Newcastle, Berwick, Edinburgh (arr. 5.38 pm) 
: and Glasgow (arr. 7.1 pm) 
11.50 am Darlington, Newcastle, Edinburgh (arr. 7.47 pm) and Glasgow 
(arr. 8.55 pm) THE QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Pullman cars only—supplementary charges 
1.0 pm York, Darlington, Newcastle, Berwick, Dunbar, Edinburgh 
5 (arr. 8.30 pm) and Perth (arr. 10.24 pm) 
’ THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN 
4.0 pm Newcastle and Edinburgh (arr. 10.40 pm) THE TALISMAN 
(not Saturdays) ; 
7.45 pm York, Darlington, Newcastle, Edinburgh (arr. 3.43 am) Dundee 


(not Saturdays) (arr. 5.30 am) Aberdeen (arr. 7.28 am) Elgin (arr. 10.41 am) and 


Fort William (arr. 10.12 am) 


8.20 pm York, Darlington, Newcastle (except Saturdays Morpeth, 
Alnmouth), Berwick, Edinburgh farr. 5.4 am (4.48 am Sundays)] 

10.15 pm Dundee [arr. 7.24 am (7.39 am Sundays)] and Aberdeen 
{arr. 9.20 am (9.37 am Sundays)] THE ABERDONIAN (Mondays 
to Fridays conveys sleeping car passengers only) 

* 10.30 pm York, Darlington, Neweastle, Berwick (Saturdays only Drem) 
Edinburgh (arr, 6.28 am), Dundee [arr. 8.36 am (9.21 am Sundays)] 
; and Aberdeen [arr. 10.34 am (11.22 am Sundays)] 

11.20 pm Newcastle, Drem and Edinburgh (arr..6.45 am) 

(not Saturdays) . ; 

11.35 pm Edinburgh (arr. 7.6 am) THE NIGHT SCOTSMAN (On Mondays 
to Fridays conveys only first class sleeping car passengers) 
Sundays BR 

10.0 am York, Newcastle and Edinburgh (arr. 6.28 pm) , 

11.30 am York, Darlington, Newcastle, Alnmouth, Berwick, Dunbar, 
Edinburgh (arr. 8.25 pm) and Glasgow (arr. 10.14 pm) 

2.15 pm York, Newcastle and Edinburgh (arr. 9.25 pm) 

7.45 pm York, Darlington, Newcastle, Edinburgh Sa 3.43 am) Dundee 
(arr. 5.30 am), Aberdeen (arr. 7.28 am), Elgin (arr. 10.41 am) and 
Fort William (arr. 10.12 am) ; 

8.20 pm York, Thirsk, Darlington, Newcastle, Morpeth, Alnmouth, Berwick 
and Edinburgh (arr. 5.4 am) ’ 

10.15 pm Dundee (arr. 7.24 am) and Aberdeen (arr. 9.20 am) 
THE ABERDONIAN (Convyeys sleeping car passengers only) 

10.25 pm York, Darlington, Newcastle, Berwick, Edinburgh (arr. 6.28 am), 
Dundee (arr. 8.36 am) and Aberdeen (arr. 10.34 am) - 

11.20 pm Newcastle, Drem and Edinburgh (arr. 6.45 am) ~ 

11.35 pm Edinburgh (arr. 7.6 am) THE NIGHT, SCOTSMAN (Conveys 


first class sleeping car passengers only) 


ADDITIONAL TRAINS WILL ALSO RUN TO NEWCASTLE 
AND STATIONS IN YORKSHIRE 


For full details see timetables on sale at stations and agencies—price one shilling 
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- Broadcast | 
Sates JoBs IN THE HOUSE 


: _ A LISTENER ASKS: ‘Is it possible to paint an 


4. 


old, imitation, marble mantelpiece with a flat 


_ finish to resemble light or medium oak? ’ If it is 
one of those shiny imitation marbles I am afraid 
the paint may peel off, but if ‘the stone has a 
matt finish it should be all right. First of. all, 
give ita really good washing down with deter- 
gent. Then give it a coat of good quality hard- 


gloss undercoat, followed by the finish coat. If. 


‘you want a grained-oak. effect you will have to 


use a buff coloured undercoat and then brush. .‘ 


grain it with scumble stain. You can get this 
and probably any advice you need from the local 
paint shop: When the scumble stain has dried, 
you can ranged off with ; a flat, eggshell, or glossy 
varnish. : 

“Can I use a spray gun to distemper the 
‘ceiling or would the fine spray settle on every- 
thing else?’ asks another listener. Yes, I am 


afraid it would. If you are going to use a spray 


inside the house you must cover) up every- 

—including yourself—and it is not worth 
while for a ceiling alone. But if you are going to 
spray the walls, too, itis a rather different 
matter. But you will have to remove all the 
furniture and cover up the floors, the fireplace, 
-and any electric fittings, The windows, too, will 


either have to be covered up or cleaned off 


quickly before the film of paint has dried. 


Two listeners have. wallpaper which has * 
~ already been painted over once and they want 


-to. know if it can be painted a second time, One 
listener wants to use distemper and the other 
wants to use the new jelly paint. That is straight- 


forward enough, If the wallpaper is still stuck 


ly, there is no objection to re-painting it: 
-But do not forget that when you finally come to 
- strip the paper off, it is a much more difficult 
ee when it has been painted. 


7 om for the 


a The last question deals with Sethe tins which 


“are ooking shabby on the outside, This listener 
asks: ‘What kind of t should I use, and 
will there be any eit. affect the cakes? ’. 
There is no reason why you should not paint 
e outside of tins in which you store cakes. 
rst, wash the tins thoroughly in strong deter- 
it. Next apply one coat of undercoat and one 
coat of hard-gloss paint, and leave the tins for 
‘about a week to get really hard dry. Finally, 
wash them with soapy water. Then you can 
safely fill them up with cakes again. 

Davip ROE 


~ HOME-MADE TOMATO JUICE 
Tomato juice is much in demand as a break- 
- fast drink and as a non-intoxicating cocktail. 
-To make it, cut up and simmer some ripe 
tomatoes till they are soft. There is often enough 
juice in the tomatoes to prevent burning with- 
‘out adding any water, but watch carefully and 
simmer very slowly. Next you rub the hot pulp 
through a sieve. Some of. you may be lucky 
enough to have a machine that does the job 
for you, but I make do with a nylon sieve. I 
have found, incidentally, that a metal sieve for 
tomatoes may give a metallic taste. 
_ Once it is sieved measure the pulp, and to 
@very 2 pints of pulp add } pint of water, 1 
ounce of sugar,-1 teaspoon of salt and a pinch 
of pepper. 
+ If you are going to make many pints and 
keep it, tomato juice needs to be sterilized. To 


do this, return the juice to the pan and bring _ 


it to the boil, Then pour it into hot, glass- 
topped preserving jars and fasten them down 
“just as you do for fruit bottling. Put. the jars 
in a waterbath, cover them with hot water, 
bring to the boil, and boil for ten minutes. 

If you like a stronger flavour, just before you 


serve your tomato juice add a dash of worcester 
sauce or lemon juice, I generally shake in some 
celery salt as well. Serve it chilled. 

Louise DAVIES 


In ‘Woman’s Hour’ some 17,000,000 words have 
been broadcast: talks and discussions on innumer- 
able topics of imterest to women. The B.B.C. 
Woman’s Hour Book (The World’s Work, Ltd., 
12s. 6d.) offers a permanent record of some of the 
broadcasts that appear to have been of outstanding 
use or enjoyment to listeners to the programme 
during the past five years. As well as entertaining 
talks by well-known personalities, these include such 
diverse subjects as a barrister advising on hire- 
purchase, suggestions fer coping with loneliness and 
old age—by those who are doing it—and the care 
of chronically ill children. 


Notes on Contributors 


TERENCE PRITTIE (page 415): The Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

SiR JOHN SLESSOR, G.C.B., D.S.0., M.C. (page 
417): Marshal of the Royal Air Force; Chief 
of the Air Staff 1950-52; Commandant, Im- 
perial Defence College, 1948-49; Director of 
Plans, Air Ministry, 1937-41; author of The 
Central Blue, Strategy for the West, etc. 

GEOFFREY BURGESS, C.M.G., C.1.E., O.B.E. (page 
419): Director, Civil Service Academy, 
Lahore, Pakistan; member of the Indian Civil 
Service 1928-47 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs (page 425): M.P, (Con- 
servative) Devizes Division of Wiltshire, 1945- 
55; author of A Study of George Orwell, Can 
Parliament Surotve ?, etc. 

J. Curnna Doral (page 428): Senior Advocate 
of the Supreme Court of India 

FRANK SWINNERTON (page 432): novelist and 
critic; author of The Woman from Sicily, 
Authors I Never Met, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,425. 


Baker’s Dozen. 


By Tats 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s. and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on. Thursday, September 26. attics should: be’ on the printed diagram and 

envelopes containing them: should be addressed to the Editor-of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, 

London. W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with ‘the cross- 
words the Editor’s decision i is final 


2 eae 
saa 
CCP pe) | 


ie! 


all 
Reta neenenwesr ree 


— 


seaeenecsrocsstunesenesrenssceesesse® ; 


Bach clue contains a definition consisting of one or more 
ba and a hidden anagram of the light, beginning at 
beginning or ending at the end of a word. The twelve 
unclued oe are proper names which have something in 
common. ‘hen rearranged, the first word of each across 
clue accounts for sixty-two of the seventy-two letters com- 
the unclued lights, whose remaining ten letters will 
another name, which is to be entered in the space 
provided at the bottom of the diagram. Punctuation is 
— eared. 


CLUES—ACEOSS 


ildren get it, but they are bullet-proof (7) 

brown paper and string is what the packer uses (S) 
up the_rear and try again (6) 

our perceptive aunt should wear fawn (5) 

e also. have an outer shell (3) 

pound for an armchair (3) 
middle-aged cripple (4) 

Battle, otherwise Smith, 


a zinc R.A.F. plane for a single coin (5) 
taken by curator is out and crawling round his 


cage (9) 


is a land-lubber (5) 


» 39. & 43. M.C. was in a quandary at the dance, for I have 


__- three feet (4) 
Run, little ee this will tempt you (my motor-car 
tro! 
ash in the dingle (4) 


‘ DOWN 


BS Sectend to be sick, M.O. is not a fool (4) 
i¢ epic poem was quite easy for Spenser (4) 


4. Do you ken yon corner? (4) 

5. At breakfast.an American check is a bit loud (3) 

6. I’m terrible at housework; cooking also (4) 

7. To tune my guitar I need an A (3) 

8. See 45 

13. This sort of spectacle fastens on to the outer ear (5S) 

14, It can fulfil more than one function; it’s an all-purpose 
tool (6) 

19, Home-cured ham cannot hurt you (6) 

21. They are bound to be used till obsolete (3) 

23. Their minimum wage has been fixed at less than every- 
one else’s (5) 

24. He was not malingering; he was dead beat (3) 

80. As Clara played her knave you lost the contract (6) 

32. In fact we dined in the West End (6) 

$4. The house is unmortgaged, but the price is keen (5) 

85. If at first you don’t succeed, change the order and try 
again (4) 

36. Put 
(5) 

40. There was quite a commotion abroad recently (3) 

42. Do make an effort and come to the Highland Festival 
(3) 

45 & 8. An arresting and uncommon spectacle (4) 


it in a lower gear, not top; the road is not level 


Solution of No. 1,423 


NOTES 


If 1/x is quotimalised :n the scale of m, the quotimal 
recurs after six figures if x is a factor of n*-+-1 but not 
of n+ 1. 

If the number represented by the first three figures is 
P and that by the last three is Q then P+ Q =n‘ —1. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: Miss S. E. Vincent (Cam- 
bridge); 2md prize: Miss R. Gilbert (Chesham 
Bois); 3rd prize: W. R. Lord (Glasgow) 


LEISURE 


is well spent 
In reading for 
a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 


making the best use of leisure hours. © 


To those who are studiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home pee a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 

* is necessary is to’ pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
. Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons. Test Papers, Model] answers, correc- 
tion of your work.and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 


the event of a failure, tuition will be continued . 


free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
. the Course. More than 13.000 Successes at 
Lond, Univ. Exams, alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you 
speak and write. 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


_ Send today to The Regent Institute 
_ (Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR 
TAPE RECORDER IN 30 DAYS 


15 complete Conversa- 
tional lessons for begin. 
ners in Spanish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian 
and Russian. One Single 
Tape comprises a com- 
plete elementary course 
in any of the above 
languages. 


Retail Price £3. 17s. 6d. 


Also full comprehen- 

sive language course 
consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
price £7. 7s, Od. including handbook. 
Just Issued: Anthology of 19th Century 
French Verse. £3. 17s. 6d. 


Please write for explanatory leaflet 


TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 
70 BREWER STREET. LONDON, W. 
GERrard 33746 


- Service is on the job, saving over 600 | 


on voluntary contributions. Help it 


Printed in England by Waterlow and ‘Som Laahed) Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, a 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe Listenck, 


a "UNIVERSITY — a 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


“> Eraedter- Wilner BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. a 
; Principal: Ceci BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. ~ - "a5 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


F7 


"Science Director? 
GEORGE WALKER, a 
| PHY D. CAMB., M.SC. ‘SYD. 
& 


Arts Director: |. /** 
- OP G. HALL, 24+ 
M.A. CAMB. 7» 


successful preparation of students for examinations. Courses are 
_ provided for LONDON UNIVERSITY GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
Entry to Degree), EXTERNAL DEGREES (B.A., B.Sc.,— +9 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL. B., B.D., B.Mus.), Diplomas in Geography, 
Theology, etc. Tuition is also given for General Certificate. all 
Leyels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and. others, Bar (Pts T& 1), 


a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
_ moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


* Full ‘information is given in the PROSPECTUS obtainable 
- post free from the Registrar, ® 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, has had a long and distinguished o of 


~ Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, and many other examinations, i 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as 


+ 


An Irish Coxswain 


~ BUSIN ESS AS USUAL 


Whatever the weather the Life-boat 
lives a year. It is entirely dependent — 


- to keep going by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small; to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION < 
- 42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


! Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland Puy 
‘Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., MA. 


SS 
— 
Sa 


faction, good money, status and security, We 
specialise also in teaching for hobbies, new 
interests or part-time occupations in any of © 


PERSONAL & INDIVIDUAL TRAINING IN;— 
’ Accountancy Mathematics 

Advertising M.C.A, Licences 

Acronautical En. Mechanical Eng, 

Art _ Metallurey 

Automobile Engo Motor Eng. 


Book-keeping Painting & Decorating < 
. Carpentry Piet onus a. 
Ghartistey % “ M.G, Certs. NEW— * <e 


Civil Service lice ‘ 
Commercial Subjects Poesection Engs 
Commercial Art Radio 
Customs Officer Radio T/V Servicing 
Draughtsmanship Refrigeration 
Economics Sanitary Enga 
Electrical Enge 
Electronics 

_ Export 
Gen. Cert, of Educat. 
Heat & Vent. Eng. 
Industrial Admin. | 
Jig & Tool Design 


Courses with PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT. the x 
RADIO 3 TELEVISION » MECHANICS hl 


MANSHIP 2 PHOTOGRAPHY etc., ete. 
COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH 


Salesmanship 
Secretaryship 
Shorthand & Typing 
Short Story Writing 
Telecommunications 
Television 


Time & Motion Study 1 E.M.1. Institutes, Depe, 183 K, London, W.4. 


Languages Workshop Practice 

Management Works Management Nie dospenekiplismnrceesemetseenaiacbers. Ai 

Also courses for GEN. CERT. OF EDUCA- | ‘if'under Oy 
1ON,A.M.S.E., A.M.Brit.I.R.E., A.M.I. Mech, Add 0088 coemerre sen euERRIN MEET TSI VAATED 

AMA —.D., A.M.I.M.L, A.F.R.Ae.S., 4 

A.MALP.E., AMAA, A.C.C.A, ACLS, Leaps spttitnwenainnen acetates mitt 

A.C.C.S., A.C.W.A,, City & Guilds Exams., — | Subject(s) with/without equipment = ings yee | 

R.T.E.B.Serv.Certs., R.S.A.Certificates, etc. ] (We shall nor worry you with personal visits) (ss 


_ EMI INSTITUTES 2 a 


. : ke 


Wh H | ED QUALIFIED Industry and Commerce offer their best jobs 
MEN & WOMEN” £0 Soorrnents chat will ris pertodal manent 


the subjects listed on the left. Choose your — 
subject and writetoday—thereis no obligations : 


CHEMISTRY > ELECTRICITY = ape ° 


POST THIS TODAY i 


‘courage | those who feel 
‘have no chance, — 


A grecel 


“wie bes 


Twelve: ae eee ‘Rartiig ‘as | 
complete beginner and getting into — 
print is rather above our average at 
the London School of Journalism. & 

The. School has thousands of letters — 
recording spectacular successes, but is 
always reluctant to make it eupees 


that results come easily, : 


The following is’ recorded to en=— 
hat beginners x 


On June 24th, 1957, a - abudeie subs 
mitted her first lesson, saying e have’ 
had no previous experience’. “With 
this lesson she submitted her first article. 
This was criticised and suggestions 
were made for its improvement. / 
revision was afterwards examined, a 
new caption was given and the article 
was accepted on July 6th, | 


‘One swallow does not make a sume 


mer’ but this is an exceptional summer 


and our files are full of such swallows. _ 


 Fledglings of all ages and both sexes. 
are’ being enrolled @ at special summer — 
fees, “ae A: 

Enquire fot free book, ‘Writing ae 
the Press’; tor. © 2 : 


é 


5 Chief Sacheiaiys : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


| 19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W. ae 
GROsvenor 8250 rice & 


“ There ave LSI students all “over the world” Ng 


SPECIALISED POSTAL 


TUITION im 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE I 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 

-is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 
exams.; for B,A., con., LL.B, etc.. €x- 
ternal London Un for Civil 
Local Government- and — 


Service 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Potent 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst, of Export, etc, 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 


. courses in business subjects. 


_ More than 90,000: POST-WAR EXAM. ‘SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. — Moser fees, © 
payable by instalments... 

Write today for prospectus, sent. FREE on 
‘request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1}1)z 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGES 
ST. ALBANS. e 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Stree , London, E. G 


LONDON | 


Mountaineering — 


LECTURES | 


and Film Shows 


The Ith Series of these Popular: events — 
begins in the West End on 2nd Oct., “ 
with outstanding films and. lectures — I 
by prominent _ mountaineers. _ Send — 
2d. stamp for illustrated vyiitiiatend 


ublished by the British Bacedsastin Cai pater: at 35 N 
ay oe London, W.L. 


Order Form tor tickets fe ep os: 


ptember 19, 1957, 


